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THE NATIONAL TRAITS OF THE GERMANS AS 
SEEN IN THEIR RELIGION. 


It may be doubted whether the well-known saying—As the 
man, so his God—can be proved to be true so far as indi- 
viduals are concerned who hold their faith as the historical 
inheritance of a national and religious body, for only in iso- 
lated instances have such individuals the power to give to this 
common possession the stamp of personality. 

In regard to whole nations, however, the saying is doubt- 
lessly correct. The soul of a people, its uniformity in thought 
and desire, its emotions and its ideals, are reflected in its con- 
ception of deity as well as in the manner of worship. In this 
investigation, however, the difference between nations that 
have evolved a religion out of their inner consciousness and 
such as have received it from a foreign source must not be 
overlooked. In the former case alone can an undeniable 
connection between religion and national character be said to 
exist ; in the latter instance the question arises how much in- 
fluence is to be ascribed to the foreign source and how much 
is due to racial characteristics ; for these characteristics cannot 
be effaced, and they will crop out the stronger in proportion to 
the youthful vigor of the nation at the time it embraces a 
foreign religion, 

The history of Christianity is a continuous proof of this 


fact. Starting from Judaism, it underwent a radical change 
VoL. III.—No. 1 I 
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in passing over to the Graeco-Roman world; and when the 
Teutonic peoples as heirs of the old world received the 
Christian religion as part of its general culture, they in turn 
gave it a particular stamp according to their national peculi- 
arities. Especially is this true of the German people, because, 
commingling less than others with foreign elements, it suc- 
ceeded in preserving intact the national character in speech 
and custom, and was able to make Christianity its own in so 
special a way that the Christian religion as developed by the 
Germans received a form peculiar to that people. We can, 
therefore, recognize the national character in religion more 
readily in regard to the German nation than in regard to 
others. 

To pursue this investigation we must take the heathen re- 
ligion of our German ancestors as a starting-point. Although 
our information concerning this religion is scanty, still even 
in the little that has come down to us we can perceive certain 
characteristic features which later on develop more clearly in 
the relation of the Germans to Christianity. Our next point 
for consideration is this same relation during the Middle Ages. 
Although during this time the German character was under 
the formative influence of the Christian Church, yet this train- 
ing was rather an outward one in ecclesiastical form and dis- 
cipline than a thorough penetration of the national character 
by the Christian spirit. Finally, we shall see how during the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century and its consequences the 
German spirit made itself felt to such an extent in the body 
of Christianity that a new development in the shape of Protes- 
tantism arose. 

In pursuance of this task, it will, of course, be impossible to 
enter into the details of history, and attention will have to be 
directed only towards those features of each phase of religious 
development in which the German national character can be 


recognized. 
I. 


The religion of the early Germans as described by Cesar 
and Tacitus and reconstructed by Grimm out of the combined 
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vestiges traced in speech, custom, and myth, was a crude 
nature-worship, similar to that which may have existed among 
the other Indo-Germanic peoples in earliest times. A deep 
love of nature and a childishly poetical imagination peopled 
hill and valley, forest and meadow, with half-human spirits 
residing in the creative powers of nature, which, in the form 
of giants or dwarfs, of black or white gnomes, pursued every- 
where their mysterious existence, now benevolently inclined 
towards man, again with malicious intent, but always out- 
doing him by strength or magic,—the objects of his secret 
fear. 

As with the Hindoos and Greeks, so also among the Ger- 
mans there were, in addition to these inferior deities, higher 
gods, the ruling powers of heaven and earth, in whom the 
personification of the forces of nature had developed so far 
that, besides their significance in this respect, they served also 
as models and representatives of the various activities and 
social relations of men. Attheir head stood Odin, or Wodan, 
the god of the storm-wind and of battles; the arbiter of the 
fate of nations and of individuals. Among the warlike Ger- 
mans, like Indra among the Hindoos of the Indus Valley, he 
superseded the common Indo-Germanic god of heaven, Dyaus- 
Tyr. Beside Wodan stood Thor, or Donnar, the thunder-god ; 
Freyr and his consort or sister, Freia, or Frouwa, the gods of 
fertility of the soil and of human love and marriage. These 
deities were by no means ideals of morality. Wodan was 
guilty of deceit and treachery towards the Giants, and Freia 
was not a model of chastity,—the especial virtue of German 
women. 

But, on the other hand, the German saw in his great gods 
the prototype of fresh, vigorous strength, and of courage in 
combat, the occupation and the delight of his life. The 
struggle of the life-giving and sustaining powers of nature 
against the blighting and annihilating ones was the com- 
mon feature of the Indo-Germanic mythologies. Among the 
Hindoos and Greeks this combat of the gods concerning the 
existence of the world was laid in the past, while among the 
Germans (as with the Iranians) it was continually going on 
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and constituted the essence of life in the affairs of gods as 
well as those of men. 

The impression made by nature in the north, through the 
sharp contrasts presented by the full life of summer and the 
deadly rigidity of winter, operated together with the still 
unsettled social conditions, with ceaseless feuds and expe- 
ditions for war or booty. The conditions both of the life 
of nature and of society were reflected in the religious con- 
ceptions of the Germans concerning the life of their gods, 
who are represented as engaged in a never-ending conflict 
with the threatening powers of evil (the Giants). 

To sustain the gods in this struggle for the existence of 
the world, and to emulate them in the development of strength 
and of death-despising courage, seemed a pious duty to the early 
Germans,—the purpose and destiny of man and the means of 
participation in the blessed life of the gods. This happiness 
was not the portion of the victorious combatants alone, but 
of the fallen ones as well. Indeed, these more than the others 
were the chosen favorites of the gods. Their fate is decided 
in Wodan’s council, and they are selected and designated 
during the battle by the “ wish-maidens” of the father of the 
gods, the Valkyries. In their arms they are borne on high 
to the home of the gods, Valhalla, thenceforth to enjoy com- 
bat and sport and revel together with the heavenly powers. 

In this faith, with all its naive simplicity, we can scarcely 
fail to perceive the germs of an elevated ethical idealism. On 
the one hand we find a joy in living and a strong impulse to 
action ; on the other, that delight in the sacrifice of life, which 
does not look upon the death of the hero as a lamentable 
event, but on the contrary celebrates and glorifies it as the 
highest consecration of life and as the means of entrance into 
the blessed life of the gods. We can agree with E. von Hart- 
mann, when he speaks of a “ tragico-ethical development” of 
the nature-religion among the Germans, even if we hesitate 
to ascribe to the universal national religion of the Germans 
the entire myth of the twilight of the gods as found in the 
poem Voluspa, of the Semund Edda. 

In this myth the continuous strife of the gods with the 
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powers of evil is to come to a close in a final catastrophe, fore- 
shadowed in the death of the blameless god, Balder, through 
the cunning of Loki. When the end of all things is at hand, 
all hostile powers will rise against the realm of the gods, who 
will succumb in a hopeless struggle against the superiority of 
the enemy, and thereby atone for the sinfulness into which 
gods as well as men had fallen. Then a new world will arise 
out of the universal conflagration, in which the only blameless 
god, Balder, will come back to life and will rule among the 
new race of men in perpetual spring and peace. It is probable 
that this picture of the future in the Voluspa is a late product 
of the northern bards, who, in view of the victorious advance 
of Christianity, looked upon the approaching destruction of 
the Germanic gods as a sad fate, which they elevated to a 
great world-tragedy by assigning as the reason for it the sin 
of the gods. To this they gave a reconciling conclusion 
through the hope of the return of Balder at some future time. 
The analogy of this point with the resurrection and return of 
Christ is too striking not to be considered a result of Christian 
influence.* 

At the same time, it may pertinently be asked whether the 
old German faith could have produced such a swan-song, so 
full of deep moral tragedy, had this ethical idea beneath the 
husk of nature-symbolism not been a part of it from the 
beginning, though in a half-unconscious way,—namely, that 
the good alone can survive the critical conflicts of the world, 
in that it is cleansed from earthly dross by the purifying flame 
of struggle and suffering. 

Concerning the religious forms and ceremonies of the early 
Germans we have but little account. According to Tacitus, 
they did not worship their gods in temples nor by means of 
images, but they called gods “that mystery which they per- 
ceive only by experiencing sacred fear.” In the dim light of 
sacred groves, under the rustling branches of ancient oaks, 


* This view is accepted by most of the historians of the present day. Hase 
(Kirchengeschichte, 3 73) speaks of this supposition as follows: “ As if Balder, 
released from the realm of Hela, and the returning Christ had extended their 


hands to one another.” 
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they divined and became conscious, in the emotions of the 
fluttering heart, of the mysterious presence of invisible divinity. 
Can we not recognize in this point that truly German charac- 
teristic of mystical introspection (Innerlichkeit), which scorns to 
fix for sensuous perception the divine something that makes its 
presence felt in the depths of the sensitive soul, and to drag 
down the sublime mystery of the unknowable to the vul- 
gar distinctness of earthly things? The fact that the Ger- 
mans attached but little importance to religious ceremonies 
entirely accords with this view. The Germans, says Cesar, 
have neither “ Druids to administer religious affairs, nor do 
they think much of sacrifices.’ The German priests, un- 
like the Gallic Druids, had no hierarchical privileges nor di- 
vine authority; they were simply the oldest members of the 
community. Besides the offering of the simple sacrifices, their 
duties consisted in keeping order in the national assemblies 
(hence their name among the Saxons, “ Ehwart,” law guar- 
dian) and in the execution of the sentences there pronounced. 
They were, therefore, nothing more than the religious instru- 
ments of the community, entirely subordinate to it. Divination, 
although it played so important a ré/e among the Germans, 
was by no means entirely confined to the priests. Any one 
could interpret the oracle by outward signs according to his 
ability. The inward perception, however, the really intuitive 
prophecy, was considered the especial gift of a few standing in 
closer relations to the deity ; among these, the “ wise women,” 
pre-eminently. Tacitus speaks of single prophetesses, like the 
Bruktian woman, Veleda, who foretold the destruction of the 
Roman legion under Vespasian by the Batavians and who held 
a position in politics similar to that which the Delphic Pythia 
occasionally occupied. He declares, also, that according to 
German belief the prophetic gift is a prerogative of the female 
sex altogether. These wise women, who saw and Anew more 
than ordinary mortals, could also do more. Together with 
the gift of divination, they possessed the art of magic, which 
rests on the knowledge of the secret power residing in words 
and objects. Although, in this particular, German supersti- 
tion comes into close touch with the universal heathen one, 
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we may still perceive in it a significant peculiarity and one of 
the highest importance to the morality of the national life,— 
namely, that they assigned supernatural sight and power to 
the female nature pre-eminently. They recognized instinc- 
tively that there are spiritual powers in the soul of woman, 
far superior to the bodily strength of man; that, furthermore, 
her presentiment is more intimately connected with the mys- 
terious causes lying at the root of affairs, than man’s £now/- 
edge and action. This religious reverence for the “ sanctum 
et providum” (Tacitus) of woman’s being was the foundation 
of the most beautiful side of early German morality,—respect 
for woman, for maidenly chastity, and for the purity of family 
life. 


Il. 


The Germanic peoples who made inroads into the Roman 
Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries did not at first em- 
brace Christianity in its Catholic form, but in the heretical 
shape of Arianism. The reason for this lay not alone in the 
accidental circumstance that they became acquainted with 
Christianity first through Arian missionaries, but also in the 
fact that the Arian conception of Christ as a half-divine mes- 
senger and vassal of God, in strict subordination to his master, 
appealed to them more strongly and was more easily un- 
derstood than the complicated ecclesiastical doctrine of the 
trinity. Even much later, when all the connected tribes in 
the kingdom of the Franks had been for a long time converts 
to the Catholic faith through the Frankish royal power, we 
find the “ Heliand,” Christ, described in the Saxon “ Harmony 
of Gospels” very much after the manner of a German tribal 
king. He travels through the country under the direction of 
the highest heavenly king, his father and lord, to advise and 
to warn, to overcome the hostile and to die for the salvation 
of his chosen ones. The apostles accompany him as his re- 
tainers, and all Christians belong to his host and are pledged 
to his service. How naively these religious relations were 
pictured as those of a national band of followers, may be 
judged, ¢.g., by the introduction to the law-book of the Salian 
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Franks of the time of the Merovingians. It reads, “ Long live 
Christ, who loves the Franks! May he defend their kingdom 
and fill the rulers thereof with the light of his mercy! May 
he protect the army, support the truth! May the Lord of 
Lords, Christ Jesus, give us the joy of peace and happiness ! 
For this is that people, small in number, but valiant and 
strong, which shook off the oppressive yoke of the Romans 
in battle. After accepting baptism they decorated with gold 
and precious jewels the bodies of the blessed martyrs which 
the Romans had burnt by fire or mutilated with the sword.” 
We can see from this that the proud, warlike spirit of the 
early Germans had not been humbled by Christian baptism. 
These Christianized Germans were as far removed from the 
Augustinian feeling of human nothingness, wickedness, and 
depravity, as from the ascetic, primitive Christian sentiment of 
renunciation of the world and the longing for heaven. 

Still, from the first, points of contact between the habit, 
feeling, and thought of the early Germans and the new faith 
were not wanting. With their active personal self-esteem the 
early Germans combined a religious deference to the authority 
of superior personages, which manifested itself in the fidelity 
of vassals towards their lord. To apply this natural feeling 
of reverence to his relation to Christ was so much easier for 
the German because, in spite of the supernatural grandeur of 
Christ, he looked upon him, first of all, as a man struggling 
and suffering in a human way, and sacrificing himself for the 
salvation of his chosen ones. Although Christ did not die in 
the battle-field in the thick of combat, still his end could easily 

e conceived of as the self-sacrificing death of a warring hero; 
more especially since the Church had long ago designated 
the demoniacal realm of the worldly prince, z¢., Satan, as 
the real opponent of Christ, and had regarded the human 
enemies to whom he succumbed as instruments of Satan. 
A superhuman hero contending with superhuman enemies— 
the magical powers of hell—and at first succumbing in this 
struggle, though to the advantage of his chosen ones, whom 
he rescues from the blighting spell of magic, and afterwards, 
as a divine conqueror, leading them to battle and victory,— 
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this whole series of conceptions lay so exactly in the trend of 
the early German faith that the transition to the Christian 
belief in salvation was attended with no great difficulty. Hero- 
worship was a sentiment natural to them, and not less so 
intense admiration for death met in an heroic way. They 
considered such an end a voluntary and salutary sacrifice, in 
accordance with the decision of deity, and to be rewarded by 
admission to the blessed company of the gods. This was 
the common, essential idea running through all phases of 
German belief, heathen as well as Christian. 

Whether this thought was hidden beneath the veil of myth, 
or whether the struggle between Christ and Satan, around 
which the Christian drama of salvation turns, appeared only 
as a higher form of the mythical combats of gods and heroes 
(Thor and the Giants, Balder and Loki, Siegfried and Hagen, 
etc.), under the mythical form there always lay concealed an 
elevated moral idealism, no other than that cardinal ethical 
truth, which from the beginning up to the present day forms 
the unchanging kernel of evangelical belief—namely, that 
universal salvation is bought with the deeds and sacrifices of 
heroic love and faithful devotion. The German people were 
by nature peculiarly well adapted for grasping the ethical sig- 
nificance of Christianity, which brings the soul into immediate 
sympathy with fellow-man, humbling and elevating it at the 
same time. The Greek Church had made Christianity a tran- 
scendental metaphysics, into the mysteries of which the con- 
templative spirit might penetrate while the soul remained cold 
and lifeless. The Roman Church had changed Christianity 
into a theocracy resting upon the sacramental wonder-work- 
ing power of the priests, by means of its ritual and discipline 
proving itself a very effectual training-school for the uncul- 
tured nations of the Middle Ages. It could, however, effect 
a submission to outward authority and custom only, for the 
spirit was neither penetrated nor affected by this harsh, rigid 
formalism. . 

The German, on the other hand, brought to Christianity 
uncorrupt vigor and purity of heart, active personal self- 
esteem, and strong moral sympathy,—in short, the essence 
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of a healthy spirit. On this soil the Christian mission of sal- 
vation could develop its inexhaustible wealth of bliss-giving 
seeds, and could sow, for mankind to reap, the changeless 
truth of its ethical idealism. Although at first there was no 
thought of criticising the ecclesiastical forms of dogma and 
hierarchy, which they had received simply as an inheritance 
from the superior antique culture, still they soon put into these 
inherited forms a deeper meaning, more expressive of inward 
feeling. This process, growing in strength, was in the course 
of time to burst the old forms asunder and to create a purer 
development of the Christian idea. They did not seek for 
Christianity in the depths of metaphysical speculation like the 
Greeks, nor in outward ecclesiastico-political organization like 
the Romans, but they perceived it in a fashion calculated to 
touch their emotions directly,—namely, as the victorious con- 
test of the divinely-good principle with the godless powers 
of evil. In this fight the divine hero, Christ, through his sac- 
rificing death, became the leader and bondsman of struggling 
mankind, which is pledged to follow him faithfully and to con- 
tinue the warfare for his kingdom until victory shall reward 
them. A brave, warlike spirit, a ready, death-defying courage, 
and a steadfast fidelity in the service of the leader,—these are 
the characteristic qualities which the Germans brought to 
Christianity. By means of them they were able to grasp more 
deeply and to assimilate more completely than other nations 
the ethical significance of Christianity. Through those qual- 
ities they were finally enabled and chosen to free Christianity 
from the bonds of dogma and ecclesiasticism which held it 
during the first fifteen hundred years of its existence, and 
make it a part of the real moral life of mankind. 

In tracing this intimate connection between Christianity 
and the national traits of the German, we must, however, not 
neglect the great contrast between the original ecclesiastical 
form of Christianity and the Germanic character. 

The Christian religion, which came upon the scene of his- 
tory as the old world lay in its death-throes, was marked 
from the beginning by an ascetic tendency to renunciation of 
the world. Already in the New Testament traces of this 
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inclination may be noticed, although in a milder form than in 
the later ecclesiastical development. The underlying idea in the 
gospel of Jesus and the apostles was, that the present form of 
the universe was about to pass away, and a new, heavenly 
kingdom was to arise, holding the relation to the present 
world of actual existence to a shadow, of spirit to flesh, of 
life to death, of sanctity and blessedness to sin and destruc- 
tion. 

It followed, as a logical consequence of the severe contrast 
existing between this anticipated heavenly kingdom of ever- 
lasting bliss and sanctity and our present earthly existence, 
that man should renounce everything binding him to the life 
of this world; should subdue the flesh and its lusts, “ mortify 
the members,” sell all his possessions and give to the poor, 
forsake and hate father and mother, wife and child, despise 
and yield up even his own soul for the sake of the future life, 
lay up riches in Heaven, not on earth, seek country and home 
not here below, but in Heaven, not dispute concerning mine 
and thine, but suffer patiently scorn and abuse. This ascetic 
doctrine of denial of self and renunciation of the world pre- 
sents an extreme contrast to the antique, classical doctrine of 
vigorous self-assertion and thorough enjoyment of life, and is 
at the same time a reaction against it. 

In order to be a means of salvation, Christianity, necessarily, 
had to bring out the sharp contrast existing between itself 
and the actual condition of the world. The severity of this 
contrast was not lessened by the long and painful struggles, 
continuing for centuries, in which it sought to overcome the 
stubborn resistance of the heathen world, and in which it 
could hope for victory only through the passive virtues of 
patience and renunciation and delight in suffering on the part 
of its followers. Thus the ascetic ideal of renunciation of self 
and of the world became an integral part of Christian theory 
and practice, attaining in monasticism its extreme logical ex- 
pression and organized realization. The perfect Christian was 
voluntarily to resign family, wealth, and personal liberty, and 
already on earth was to live for Heaven alone, dead to the 
world. This ideal still remained, even when the Church had 
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been victorious over the heathen world, and when, acknowl- 
edged and favored by the state, she laid aside the réle of 
patience and renunciation to take on that of authority and 
power. 

* Rulership over the world was now added, as a kind of sup- 
plementary pole, to the original tendency of renunciation. 
For as soon as the Church found its recognition by the state 
firmly established, and when it had created a governmental 
organization in the course of perfecting Episcopacy, it began 
to pass itself off as the threshold and representation of the 
kingdom of Heaven, if not as a realization of the same. The 
contrast of earthly existence and the heavenly kingdom now 
became that of World and Church. The Church now reaps 
the advantage of renunciation of this world in the assertion of 
herself,—her power and authority. Above the natural world, 
which is considered the scene of a useless, ungodly existence, 
without significance or value, rises the other world,—the super- 
natural one of the Church,—claiming to be the only godly and 
holy existence, the highest authority as well as the highest 
good of mankind, and to whose service all natural possessions 
and energies are to be devoted. In her character of theoc- 
racy the Church wishes to rule and to bend to her purposes 
all the nations of the earth ; and inasmuch as she cannot abso- 
lutely forbid the earthly life in marriage and in the family, in 
work and gain, in art and science, she wishes at least to regu- 
late these forces according to her superhuman ideals. Thus 
are combined the two apparently contradictory tendencies, 
ascetic renunciation of the world and hierarchical rulership,— 
the inseparable poles of medizval Christianity. 

From the first the German spirit stood in decided opposition 
to both these tendencies. Ascetic renunciation of the world 
could not but be repulsive to the German’s delight in exist- 
ence, monkish humiliation and bondage to his haughty self- 
esteem, and hierarchical restraint to his active individualism. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, since Boniface, the Apostle to 
the Germans, had attempted to bring the clergy of his dioceses 
under the control of Roman discipline, the Roman Church had 
labored untiringly at the task of making the Germans yield 
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to her ascetic, hierarchical ideal. Although success attended 
her efforts to some extent, still she was always far from the 
attainment of her ideal. The spirit of the Roman Church and 
the spirit of the German nation were not only too different 
from one another, but also too much at cross-purposes, for 
more than a mere outward compromise to exist between them. 
It is true, the pupil submitted to a certain degree to the au- 
thority and discipline of his Romish taskmaster, but he always 
retained a considerable measure of liberty for following out 
the genius of his nature; in fact, he occasionally indemnified 
himself for the enforced restraint by a reaction all the more 
daring. 

This deep antagonism between Germanism and Romanism 
found political expression in the long contests between em- 
perors and popes. The downfall of the imperial power, how- 
ever, was not a triumph of Rome, but rather a victory of the 
egotism and “ particularism” of the German princes, who took 
advantage of the foreign complications of royalty to substitute 
their supremacy for the unity of the kingdom. Furthermore, 
these very contests between emperor and pope, and the con- 
fusion in Germany resulting therefrom, aroused the national 
consciousness and the inborn desire for liberty against the 
Roman greed for power. 

The great Stauffen emperor, Frederick II., had the entire 
German people at his back in his contest with Gregory IX.; 
more still, he acted as the skilful spokesman of all the Euro- 
pean nations and princes, in the challenge of Rome writ- 
ten in 1239, in which he said, “ All vileness proceeds from 
the oldest born of Babylon. While seeming to rule the 
people, they change dominion into harshness and justice into 
suspicion. But you, kings and princes of the earth, do not 
pity us alone, but pity the Church as well, for her chief is 
weak and her leader like a roaring lion. A faithless man sits 
in her midst, an unclean priest and a mad prophet. It is true 
we suffer most from the evil effects and suffer more keenly 
than others the consequences of papal wrong-doing ; but, after 
all, our shame is yours also, and your present subjugation will 
appear a light one as soon as the Roman emperor is van- 
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quished.” The same emperor wrote to Henry III. of Eng- 
land as follows: “It would be a labor of love to lead back 
the priests, especially the most powerful ones, to their position 
in the early Church, to an apostolic course of life, and to the 
humility of their Master, as well as to take from them their 
riches, which do them nought but harm.” These words of the 
intellectually powerful emperor, in which the genius of the 
German nation of the thirteenth century found expression, 
echoed through the following centuries. Emperor Louis the 
Bavarian, who had been denied recognition by the French 
pope Benedict VI., declared in a manifesto addressed to all 
Christendom that the imperial dignity came directly from God, 
and that he who had been chosen by the electors needed not 
papal recognition. This declaration was approved by the 
German princes in the Electoral Convention at Rense. How 
much the development of this feeling, to which statesmen, 
scholars, and poets contributed, paved the way for the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century, and to what extent it brought 
about the success of that movement, is well known. 

The German has at all times protested against the ascetic 
doctrine of the Church, the ideal of which is monasticism. 
The spiritual ideal of the monk found its direct opposite in 
knighthood,—a genuine product of that Germanic blood which 
courses through the veins of the Romance peoples also. While 
the ascetic ideal demands the renunciation of personal liberty, 
honor, and woman’s love, the knightly ideal, on the con- 
trary, is the assertion of personal honor, valor in arms, and 
woman’s love. The hero of tne Spanish romances, the noble 
Cid, the bold leader in the combat of the Christians against the 
Moors, professes the following principle: “ The brave noble- 
man dies for any affair in which his honor is concerned, since 
blood alone can wash off the stain clinging to honor.” In 
this particular the Christian knights agreed perfectly with 
their Saracen opponents during the Crusades. The closer re- 
semblance of the Christian knight-templar to the Mussulman 
Saladin than to the Patriarch and the monk in Lessing’s drama 
of “ Nathan,” is a singular fact, the truth of which is borne 


out by history. 
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By a strange irony of history, the Crusades, in which the 
ascetic, hierarchical spirit of medizval Christianity found its 
most glorious expression, were so influential in strengthen- 
ening the knightly (hence the worldly and Germanic) spirit 
of European nations that their emancipation from the ecclesi- 
astical guardianship went on continuously from that time. In 
spite of the establishment of clerical knightly orders, in which 
the opposing ideals of the monk and the knight were to be 
united, this tendency went on unchecked. The history of 
clerical orders of knighthood gives satisfying proof of the 
undue weight of the knight as over against the monk in this 
union, and of the final absorption of the latter by the former. 

The service of woman, which played so large a part in the 
life of the knights and in the songs of the bards of the 
Middle Ages, is also in strong opposition to the ecclesiastical 
doctrine, which looks upon the love of the sexes as a sinful 
emotion because a sensuous one. On account of this very 
harsh, ascetic condemnation of the love of the sexes the 
Church lost the direct influence which it might have had in 
ennobling and idealizing this passion. In spite of the fact that 
she raised marriage to the dignity of a sacrament, the natural 
impulse, condemned in principle by the Church, revenged itself 
by disregarding all the more freely the confines of morality. 
The frivolous light in which marriage was regarded among the 
knights and Minnesingers, particularly those of the Romance 
countries, was the natural reaction against the asceticism of 
church doctrine. Among the Germans a comparatively better 
state of affairs existed, and in the poems of many German 
singers of the Middle Ages, particularly Walther von der Vo- 
gelweide, we find a spiritual love of woman characterized by a 
sincerity, tenderness, and purity unknown to classical as well as 
to Romance literature. The credit of this, however, is not to be 
attributed to the influence of ecclesiastical doctrine, for Walther 
himself distinctly protests against its artificiality in the maxim, 
“ First, let him consider well, who says that love is sin.” The 
contemporaneous Dr. Reinmar von Zweter voiced a senti- 
ment of the Reformation in declaring marriage to be a divine 
order, more so than all orders of monks and nuns. The poet 
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Barthel Regenbogen expressed the hope that the Emperor 
Frederick, who had been the leader in the struggle for German 
deliverance from the yoke of Roman priesthood, would, upon 
his expected return, destroy the monasteries and lead the nuns 
to the altar. If, then, the idealism in the German lyric love- 
poetry of the Middle Ages does not find its origin in the 
Church, but, on the contrary, stands in direct opposition to 
it, we shall have to seek its source in the German reverence 
for a “holy and mysterious” something in the feminine soul. 
The Christian religion, in spite of its ascetic and canonical 
dogma, indirectly influenced and furthered to a considerable 
extent the development of this peculiar disposition of the 
Germans. This influence came partly through the general 
deepening of the emotional life, but especially through the 
worship of the holy virgin, which veiled the harsh features 
of medizval Catholicism. In the picture of the virgin-mother 
as portrayed by the Church on the basis of the evangelical 
legend, are combined the ideals of maidenly purity and ma- 
ternal affection. The possibility of the intimate union of these 
equally estimable qualities in the real world and under natural 
conditions of life is illustrated in the supernatural story. Al- 
though through the worship of Mary the Church wished to 
glorify the ideal of perpetual virginity (the renunciation of 
natural love), she could not prevent the sacred nimbus sur- 
rounding the head of the heavenly virgin and mother from 
reflecting its splendor on the countenances of the earthly ones, 
whose natural attraction for men was thus not lessened, but 
rather heightened and purified. 

In contradiction to its ecclesiastical purpose, the worship 
of the virgin thus brought about that deepening and refine- 
ment of sexual love, by means of which it has played a far 
more important 7é/e in the modern life which has grown from 
German and Christian sources than it did in antiquity. On 
the other hand, however, the Church could not prevent these 
repudiated earthly inclinations from creeping into the sacred 
worship of the heavenly virgin, bringing about that sensuously 
transcendental fervor in the virgin-cult of which the poetry 
of the Catholic Church gives abundant evidence. This sup- 
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pressed emotion of nuptial affection took the form, in the mon- 
asteries, of a mystical enthusiasm for the virgin Mary, and, in 
the nunneries, of an ecstatic coquetry with the bridegroom of 
the soul, Jesus. Nature, instead of allowing herself to be dis- 
possessed by the supernatural, found her way into it and 
became unnatural, It speaks well for the soundness of the 
German nation that it did not allow the sacred right of 
nature in the relation of the sexes to be blighted or desecrated 
by the artificiality of ecclesiastical asceticism. In the sphere 
of morals, the Germans had long before unconsciously over- 
come this Catholic dualism, the conscious triumph over which 
is due to an interpenetration of the religious consciousness 
with German mysticism. 

The medizval Church had made of the Christian religion 
a system of forms out of which the soul had vanished. The 
schools exercised their dialectical acuteness upon a set of 
subtle theorems, while the people could take both an active 
and a passive part in regard to the system of Church cere- 
monies and ascetic practices; but the religious nature found 
satisfaction neither in the one nor in the other. It was mys- 
ticism, that achievement of German feeling and spirit, which 
found in the sanctuary of the heart the God whom they could 
no longer discover in the forms of the Church. 

In contradistinction to the Church, which had separated 
God and the world by a chasm so wide that there seemed no 
passage across it leading to Him, stood the doctrine preached 
by Master Eckart of Strasburg (1329), declaring that God 
imparts to all His creatures as much of His Being as they 
can grasp; that all are contained in Him and partake of His 
nature, but that in the soul of man, pre-eminently, a divine 
spark exists, which makes it capable of its legitimate union 
with God. It is self-love only which separates us from God; 
man must renounce it, and filled with unselfish devotion must 
allow God alone to work through him. He will then come 
to be one with God just as Christ was, for the incarnation 
which took place in Christ is still going on in every pious 
soul. A man is not considered righteous because of any works 
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bliss, for then he is still the slave of self-love, and, as such, con- 
demned. That pure desire alone is good which asks nothing 
for itself, but thinks only of God and of what is godly. He who — 
resigns his own will and yields himself up to God entirely, does 
not need to struggle for righteousness, but by reason of his love 
of God is sure of eternal bliss. Tauler also taught, “Our eternal 
blessedness is not dependent on our works, but on the strength 
of our love.” The profound work emanating from the school 
of Eckart, to which Luther gave the admirable name of 
“ German Theology,” is particularly to be noticed in this con- 
nection. In it the Christian doctrine of salvation receives a 
deep, ethical turn which does not take Church dogma and 
rite into consideration at all, but looks far beyond them. “ If 
free-will did not exist, there would be no Hell and no Devil. 
Nothing exists without the aid of God or contrary to Him, 
except that will whose purpose does not coincide with the 
eternal will; for Adam, Nature, Devil, signify nothing but self- 
assertion, self-will, turning away from God. Man cannot be 
delivered from this evil by anything that occurred in previous 
times and without his co-operation, for nothing external to 
the soul can make a man holy and blessed. Even though 
God were to take all mankind to himself and humanize him- 
self in them, and this were not to take place in me as well, my 
fall and backsliding would be in no wise atoned for. It is 
therefore better to probe one’s own heart and to know one’s 
self thoroughly than merely to look to the example of other 
people. If aman free himself from the shackles of sense and 
allow the divine light and the divine love to shine upon him, 
then God becomes a partof man, and there may Christ be 
said to reside and man become divine. This result cannot be 
effected by knowledge and insight alone, but by that pure love 
to which everything godless is a source of sorrow and which 
spurs a man on to good deeds. Such a man has need neither 
of restraining law nor of meritorious works, be they his own 
or those of others; they could avail him nothing, for as long 
as a man lives in disobedience his sin cannot be atoned for 
nor amended, and as soon as he leaves his ways all is corrected 


and forgiven.” 
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German mysticism freed man from the ecclesiastical bond- 
age of priestly mediation and formal means of salvation, by 
attributing all significance to the sincerity of individual views 
and the unselfishness of the will. In allowing man to find 
and enjoy God in his own heart it removed the barrier be- 
tween God and the world, and at the same time destroyed 
the foundation of the Catholic antithesis of the supernatural 
theocracy and the natural life of man, or of Church and world. 
Thus mysticism struck a blow at the ascetic, hierarchical 
view of the world characteristic of the Middle Ages, and 
prepared the way for freedom in religion and for the de- 
velopment of individualism in morals. Nevertheless, per- 
sonal liberty of thought was not realized yet, because mys- 
ticism confined itself to the individual soul, and from this 
inner sanctuary failed to find its way into the active life of 
mankind. In order to become sure of his God the mystic 
takes refuge in the sanctuary of solitary devotion, and there, 
in emotion, in presentiment, in intuition, recognizes the gentle 
voice and soft whispering of the divine spirit; but he keeps 
his eyes closed to the fuller and clearer streams of divine 
revelation in the fulness of the world, in the course of history, 
in the communion of the Church. Thus his isolated mental 
devotion becomes obscure, confused, and dream-like, because 
the interpretation of his individual experience in the light of 
the community is wanting ; this mental devotion likewise be- 
comes weak, indolent, and inactive,—a state of mystical con- 
templation without effect on actual life. 

Both in its strength and in its weakness mysticism reflects 
a characteristic feature of the German nature: on the one 
hand, the power of personality to make itself entirely inde- 
pendent of the outer world, concentrating itself upon the inner 
life of emotion and imagination, and finding in the depths of 
its own being the connection with the divine essence of life— 
that self-sufficiency which rests on God; on the other hand, 
the tendency of the individual to isolate himself from the 
community, to become entirely absorbed in his own existence, 
following his peculiar inclinations and opinions, regardless of 
common rules and regulations, and in doing so to become an 
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obscure and impractical dreamer. A one-sided, strong indi- 
vidualism has always been the strength as well as the weak- 
ness of the Germans, the foundation of their power and their 
achievements as well as the cause of their weakness and 
sufferings. Of this the history of German Protestantism gives 
ample proof. 


III. 


At turning-points in history, when the universal need of the 
time calls for decisive deeds, heroes arise to become leaders 
of the present and seers and guides of the future. In them 
the spirit of a nation wakes to consciousness and frees and 
gathers up its confined powers. Such a hero we behold in 
Martin Luther. In him, as never before, the national spirit 
of the Germans and the religious spirit of Christianity be- 
came interpenetrated and united; and therefore Luther was 
to the Germans an ideal of their own true nature and pur- 
pose, and to Christianity a pioneer in a new phase of de- 
velopment. His work was the thoroughly German task of 
reformation; he was the founder of Protestantism. This did 
not mean merely a cleansing of Catholicism from various false 
doctrines and usages, but an entirely new stage of develop- 
ment of the Christian religion, a victory over the medizval 
dualism of God and the world, of a supernatural, divine state, 
and a natural, earthly existence, a realization of the Christian 
principle of the reconciliation of God and the world, of the 
incarnation of the divine word, and the coming of the king- 
dom of Heaven among all mankind. Luther was influenced 
by St. Paul, Augustine, and the German mystics; but he was 
a Germanized Paul, just as Augustine was a Romanized Paul. 
For Luther, as for Augustine and Paul, the divine mercy was 
a well-spring of salvation; it had been personified in Christ 
and had successfully waged war against sin and tyrannous 
law, death, and hell. But the German champion of faith did 
not look upon his belief in the omnipotence of mercy as a 
binding shackle, as was the attitude of the Roman father of 
the Church towards ecclesiastical tradition and hierarchy. In 
the hand of the German his faith became a sword, which de- 
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stroyed all such bonds, and finally achieved for the conscience, 
now responsible to God alone, “the liberty of a Christian.” 
Luther, moreover, could not say as Paul did that the world 
had been crucified for him in Christ, and that he was blessed 
only in hope through the anticipation of the second advent 
of Christ and the establishment of His Heavenly kingdom ; but 
it was by his justifying faith that he was in possession of life 
and blessedness already while living in this world. He held 
that the world had been re-created through Christ and re- 
deemed from the powers of evil, and that now, in its purified 
state, it was to become the seat of divine government. Hence 
it followed that Luther did not consider a turning away from 
active life to idle, contemplative enjoyment of God as a manifes- 
tation of loving devotion to him, for in his eyes true faith was 
a “life in God,” and a genuine love of God was the source 
and motive for love of one’s neighbor, proving its strength in 
active contact with the world. From this point of view the 
life of the world, with all its tasks and burdens, joys and 
sorrows, appeared in an entirely new light. Marriage now 
seemed a truly spiritual bond, much more sanctified and 
pleasing to God than the monastic life ; the cells of the monks 
and nuns were now opened wide, and the lonely parsonage 
became the home of a pure family life; among its trials and 
tribulations this spiritual knighthood did not lose in force, 
but rather gathered strength for its struggle with the evils of 
life. From these idyllic parsonages of Protestantism how 
many brave heroes of word and action went forth! 
Magisterial government was now reinstated in its dignity 
as a divine institution equal in importance to the priestly office 
and independent of it. The state, freed from its connection 
with the Roman universal theocracy and proud of its individu- 
ality, now asserted itself, and resolved to preserve and encour- 
age the right of determining its destiny. Earthly callings and 
trades, art and science, were delivered from that false concep- 
tion of the Middle Ages which considered all activity as a 
selfish submission to passion and as leading away from salva- 
tion. Work, now raised to the dignity of an act of devotion, 
became morally sanctified, by virtue of its relation to the king- 
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dom of God, as the moral order of the universe, in which each 
member, by means of the work assigned to him, aids his fel- 
lows and contributes to the glory of God. Nature, moreover, 
did not appear to Luther, as it did to the medizval Church, 
in the gloomy light of a hellish product, but rather as the 
marvellous work of divine wisdom, a reflection as well as an 
instrument of the divine spirit. The curse which narrow ascet- 
icism and slavish fear had laid on all innocent social pleas- 
ure, upon all things graceful and beautiful, was removed, since 
Luther recognized elevated pleasures, music, and joyous so- 
ciability as an excellent means of defence against the evil 
spirits of discontent and doubt. 

The Christianity of Luther brought to a close the wide dis- 
sension and bitter strife between spirit and nature, and recon- 
ciled these elements which had stood in opposition throughout 
the Middle Ages. Through complete resignation of the spirit 
to God, man’s belief in the divine origin of the soul and its 
triumph over nature becomes a certainty, and the way is paved 
for a harmonious reconciliation between spirit and nature. 

In his contest with Rome Luther showed himself true to 
his convictions, both in his character of a brave German hero 
and as a conscientious Christian. Had it not been for the 
religious conscientiousness of this man and his unyielding 
force of character, this titanic struggle against the medieval 
Church could never have been brought to a victorious issue. 
A trait equally Teutonic in its aspect may be recognized in 
the clear judgment which Luther preserved in all the trials 
of the contest, and in the conservative piety which made him 
cling fast to the old Church as long as possible and carry 
with him as much of it as he consistently could. He did not 
wish to break with historical Christianity, but desired earnestly 
to restore it to its pristine purity as testified to in Holy Writ. 

In the historical word of God Luther found the Archime- 
dean point from which he could move the world of the Church 
and put a restraint upon the iconoclastic radicalism of the 
over-zealous. It was through this restraining deliberation 
alone that it was possible for the ecclesiastical life of the Ger- 
man nation to be led into a new channel, after its unavoidable 
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break with the old order, and for Protestantism to gain a firm, 
permanent, and active hold upon the community, without any 
fatal crises or obstacles to its progress. 

It is true, indeed, that much of the old that remained fitted 
but poorly into the new order, but this evil and imperfection 
in the newly-constructed Church was the condition by which 
alone an active Protestant Church could be called into exist- 
ence in the German nation. In the establishment of the new 
Church, as well as in the emancipation from the old, Luther 
showed his thorough understanding of the temper of his 
people, and offered them what they needed and as much as 
they could at that time digest. Luther, it is true, also pos- 
sessed to an eminent degree that stubbornly firm individual- 
ism which may be considered the obverse side of German 
virtue. Through this perverse obstinacy, which, even in un- 
important matters, persists steadily in maintaining its own 
opinion and refuses to yield to foreign convictions (¢.g., those 
of Zwingli) or even to tolerate them, Luther laid the foun- 
dation for the dismemberment of Protestantism into creeds, 
sects, and parties, and, through this disunion, the founda- 
tion for its political impotence and its bitter, dogmatic bick- 
erings. This hereditary defect of Protestantism, for which 
Luther’s personality was in part responsible, showed itself 
in so aggravated a form in his pupils and followers, who, as 
usual, inherited more of their master’s weaknesses than of his 
virtues, that the work of reformation of German Christianity, 
whose beginning had been so promising, was soon entirely 
warped. Thus it came about that the greatest work of the 
German nation, the Reformation, bore so bitter fruits. The 
Germans paid for their religious deliverance from Rome with 
the loss of political authority and independence, with a per- 
manent dismemberment into creeds and the impossibility of 
a national union, with the complete ruin of their economical 
welfare, and with the retrogression of national culture in art 
and science for two centuries to come. Even the religious 
life of German Protestantism, however, does not present a 
pleasing aspect inthis period. A dogmatic warfare concerning 
the “pure doctrine” and a series of interminable polemics 
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against innumerable heretics, old and new, animated pulpits 
and universities. While the people were suffering the evils 
of religious wars and their consequences, the theologians 
knew no higher interests than the new scholasticism, dog- 
matic even to the minutest details, yielding nothing to that 
of the Middle Ages in hair-splitting logic and mania for sys- 
tematization, and at the same time decidedly inferior to it 
in width of horizon and elevation of thought. This rigidly 
orthodox cult of formalism contained in it nothing of that 
moral quality which cheers the spirits, ennobles life, and guides 
the people. The horrors connected with the persecution of 
witches, in which worldly and spiritual chiefs vied with each 
other, assumed fearful dimensions, and resulted in vulgar- 
izing the feelings, in crushing out humane instincts, in un- 
bridling the most savage, brutish traits, sinking far below the 
level of heathen culture. The flourishing period of Protes- 
tant orthodoxy in the seventeenth century can indeed be re- 
garded only as a religious-ethical disease, whose cause can to 
some extent be discerned in the unfortunate external circum- 
stances of the period during the Thirty Years’ War and after 
it, but which must be attributed, at least in part, to a degen- 
eration of those qualities of the German people which had 
proved effective during the Reformation. 

A sensitive religious conscience and a deep feeling for 
religious truth always incline somewhat towards minute in- 
vestigation of trifles and to doctrinal pedantry, and thus, by 
the premature crystallization of ecclesiastical truths into doc- 
trine, the higher meaning of a search for truth is lost, as 
was the case at the end of the sixteenth century. Nothing 
remains for this spirit of investigation but to take up the con- 
sideration of petty details and small differences in the ex- 
pression of dogma. Thus the zeal for truth, in itself a highly 
estimable quality, becomes a theological fanaticism for doc- 
trinal forms, which, according to circumstances, appears in a 
tragic light as a heartless mania for persecution, and again 
takes on a farcical hue in the form of a meaningless delight 
in details. The history of religion furnishes other exam- 
ples of this form of disease, but it cannot be denied that the 
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tendency to it is especially characteristic of the German nature, 
for it presents the dark side of those worthy qualities which 
brought forth the Reformation. 

The spirit of the Reformation, nevertheless, was not dead 
among the Germans even in this sad time, but only sunk into 
a deep sleep, overcome by the evil power of magic, like the 
Sleeping Beauty in the fairy-tale, or the mythic Brunhilde. 
The Siegfried who roused the sleeper and freed the prisoner 
was again, as in Luther’s time, the conscientiousness and 
sincerity of the German character. At the end of the seven- 
teenth century, Philip Spener, an Alsatian by birth, spurred 
on by his distress over the misery of the time, appeared as a 
new reformer, and sought to effect “an improvement of the 
true evangelical Church which should be pleasing to God.” 
When he attempted to replace scholastic learning and barren 
discussion by active piety of heart and earnest discipline 
of life, and demanded in place of the interminable prating 
concerning the justifying power of faith a proof of its saving 
power in the purification of sentiment and of conduct, it 
seemed as though the warm, life-giving breath of spring 
were stirring in the barren regions of the orthodox, doctrinal 
Church, rousing it to new life after the prolonged torpidity of 
winter. 

Among those studying theology at the various universities, 
“collegia pietatis” were now formed, in which they laid aside 
the meaningless scholastic dogmas of the lecture-room to be- 
come absorbed in the Holy Scriptures. They learned again 
from the Bible the real meaning of Christian piety and morality, 
and the proper constitution of a Christian congregation ac- 
cording to the pattern of the oldest apostolic communities. 
These circles of Bible friends stood up in active opposition to 
the wild, dissolute life then common in the universities, or 
at least withdrew from it and presented models of earnest 
Christian morality and self-control. It must be admitted 
that in doing so they fell into an ascetic rigor of life possess- 
ing some analogies with Catholic asceticism in its timid fear 
of the corrupting influences of worldly life. It would, how- 
ever, be a serious error to look upon Pietism as simply a re- 
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lapse from the Protestant to the Catholic monastic morality. 
At the foundation of monastic asceticism lay the condemnation 
of every natural sentiment as such; hence it always culminated 
in the condemnation of the love of the sexes, which must be 
regarded as the focus of the sensuous life. The measure of 
every ascetic tendency can hence be determined by its relation 
to this point. Pietism, it is true, opposed the libertinism of 
the seventeenth century, especially as manifested in the rela- 
tion of the sexes, with earnest Christian restraint and morality, 
but it never regarded love and marriage as unholy or cor- 
rupting. This rigor, it is true, was exaggerated and used 
against innocent pleasures, for the Pietists preferred being too 
strict to falling into the laxity of the other party. This strict- 
ness, therefore, was not the product of unevangelical prin- 
ciples, but was rather brought about by the circumstances 
which put the Pietists into opposition to the surrounding 
community. Those imbued with a sincere and active Christian 
spirit could maintain no other position, over against the prac- 
tical heathenism common among the so-called Christians, just 
as no other position was tenable by the early Christian com- 
munities in relation to the thoroughly corrupt heathen world. 

A counterpart to the Pietism of Spener was furnished by 
the community of Moravians founded by Count Zinzendorf, 
in which the traditions of the Moravian brethren were united 
with the newly-awakened evangelical spirit of Pietism to form 
an “ecclesiola in ecclesia.” According to this form of belief, 
Christianity was relieved of all unessential doctrines, and was 
thrown back upon the basis of sincere love for the Saviour 
and for the brethren; even in the arrangement and customs 
of the community the apostolic time was faithfully imitated. 
Among the Moravians, just as among the Pietists, the theo- 
retical side of religion was disregarded in favor of practical 
piety ; but while the Spenerians placed all weight on the will, 
upon strength of conscience and sanctity of life, the Moravians 
assigned all importance to the affectionate heart, to the bliss- 
giving emotion produced by the love of the Saviour and the 
grateful affection felt in return for him and forthe brethren. It 
may perhaps be said that the Moravians represent Christianity 
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in its feminine development. This explains the fact of their 
finding sympathy and followers to such an extent among 
women. It was naturally impossible for such a development to 
become national, confining religion entirely as it did to the 
subjective side of pious emotions, and founding the existence 
of the community upon natural sympathy and the attractions 
presented by subjective emotion alone. But as an element in 
increasing religious devotion and in refining the spiritual life, 
Moravianism had a great influence for good, as well as for evil. 
It certainly furthered considerably an effeminate sensitiveness 
and emotionalism, a morbid self-analysis and self-complacency, 
—the chief cult of that peculiar growth of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the “ beautiful souls” (die schonen Seelen). On the other 
hand, however, it was also favorable to a refinement of feeling, 
a development of heart-culture, an appreciation of the life of 
the individual, as well as a habit of introspection of the secret 
processes of soul-life, from which sprang the finest flowers of 
German poetry and philosophy at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Goethe’s relations to the Moravian communities, which he 
commemorated in his “Confessions of a Beautiful Soul” 
(“ Bekenntnisse einer schonen Seele”), are well known; it is 
likewise an established fact that Kant, Novalis, and Schleier- 
macher went forth from Pietistic and Moravian circles. If the 
deep reverence felt by the early Germans for the “ holy and 
mysterious” in woman be recalled, the conclusion will be jus- 
tified that the effeminate piety of the Moravians and Pietists 
belongs to that class of phenomena in which the German 
national character shows itself in a peculiarly characteristic, 
though imperfect, light. 

The supplement, as well as the counterpart, to this phe- 
nomenon, was Rationalism, which arose in Germany in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Despite its opposition to 
ecclesiastical orthodoxy, it is a manifestation of that same 
German spirit of Protestantism which produced the Reforma- 
tion. Just as the conscientious earnestness of the Reforma- 
tion came to life again in Pietism, so in this awakening of the 
eighteenth century there comes to the front once more the 
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earnest striving of the thoughtful -mind after truth, the asser- 
tion of the right of individual investigation and examination, 
which had proved so effective in the early part of the Refor- 
mation, although soon crushed. Just as, in the case of the 
individual, moral sense and rational thought cannot be sepa- 
rated from one another, and as their union alone furnishes a 
sound basis for religious feeling, so all three elements are 
necessary to the existence of German Protestantism. There- 
fore it was in keeping with the natural order of events that 
in the historical development of Christianity, side by side 
with the practical Pietistic religion of conscience and of emo- 
tion, there arose the religion of reason, of the age of en- 
lightenment,—the bias of the one supplementing that of 
the other. 

One of the principles of the philosophy of Wolff demanded 
that one should have reasonable opinions about everything ; 
explain everything on sufficient grounds and demonstrate it 
methodically ; and allow the truth of revelation itself only 
so far as the possibility and necessity for it could be proved 
to be within the limits of reason. All this aroused the 
critical sense, even in the domain of religion, as well as the 
development of that fearlessness in probing and examining, 
which, it is true, is accompanied by doubt, even when it 
does not come into collision with the doctrine of the Church. 
The traditional dogma was not attacked by the popular form 
of enlightenment, but was simply ignored as an indifferent 
matter in no wise contributing to happiness. According to 
the optimistic Leibnitz-Wolffian philosophy, happiness was 
considered the highest aim of man and the standard of all his 
judgments, and one did not consider it necessary to inquire 
minutely concerning the full meaning of this conception nor 
to go into details about the right and extent of its application 
to religion and ethics. Christianity, in coming into contact 
with the religion of reason, grew shallow and lowered itself to 
the level of a doctrine of expediency, and a sentimental admi- 
ration of the fortunate arrangement of nature and the natural 
excellence of man. It became, in short, a “ natural religion” 
of unrestrained optimism, widely separated from the Christian- 
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ity of the Bible and the Reformation, as well as from that of 
the Middle Ages. The unhistorical sense of German enlight- 
enment in the eighteenth century overlooked this contradic- 
tion with a kind of childlike guilelessness. In this particular 
the Germans of the eighteenth century present a strong con- 
trast to the contemporaneous French “ naturalists,” who were 
violently bitter and radical in their destructive tendencies. 
This radicalism is entirely in keeping with the cold, mathe- 
matical judgment of the French; in like manner the peaceful 
optimism of German enlightenment betrays itself in the inborn 
necessity of the German spirit to treat gently the sanctuaries 
of the fathers, even when it has outgrown them, and to bind 
the new to the old as closely as possible. This conservative 
tendency of the German national character, together with the 
courage of unrestrained criticism, secures the constant devel- 
opment of the community and prevents inclinations towards 
individual peculiarity from becoming fixed and isolated; for 
these tendencies find a contrast as well as a corrective in the 
progress of universal development, and become merged in it. 

German enlightenment finds its completion, and at the same 
time its dissolution, in Lessing and Kant. With an acuteness 
unknown before his time, Lessing brought criticism to bear 
upon the Bible itself, and proved unhesitatingly, in the face 
of all logical defence, the untenability of the traditional theory 
concerning the verbal inspiration of the Bible. He was not 
moved to this vigorous and relentless criticism because he 
aimed at the destruction of Christianity ; he was actuated, on 
the contrary, by a firm conviction of its indestructibility, and 
of the independence of the eternal truths revealed in it of 
any of the accidents of historical events with which tradition 
connected them. 

The object of Kant’s critical philosophy was to deduce these 
eternal truths (which, according to Lessing, form the essence 
of the Christian religion) from the nature of reason in man 
and to found them upon it. After a critical analysis of man’s 
perceptive powers, he became convinced of the human impos- 
sibility of attaining an objective knowledge of the transcen- 
dental world, and then found in conscience, in the sense of 
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duty, the fixed point in which the supersensuous, moral 
system of the world reveals itself to us in the undeniable 
claims of moral law. The certainty of this truth does not 
rest upon outward perception, but upon the inner voice of 
conscience ; the supreme good of our will lies not in outward 
uses, but in its inner union with the law of the good,—in good 
will itself. Kant did not hold the will to be naturally good, 
as did the followers of enlightenment, for he considered it as 
standing in opposition to moral law and setting up selfish in- 
clination against duty. This radical perverseness can be over- 
come by a complete change of principle alone, a new birth of 
inclination. This re-creation can be brought about by a volun- 
tary act, which admits of no further explanation, and which 
makes the comprehension of the idea of the good the highest 
purpose of the will. According to Kant, it is possible for us to 
accomplish this because we ought to do so. From this obli- 
gation, which includes in itself a practically endless task, for 
the complete accomplishment of which our earthly existence is 
not long enough and human power is not adequate, Kant argues 
a moral and rational belief in God and immortality. Finally, 
he succeeds in bringing this “religion within the bounds of 
pure reason” into a certain connection with the Christian doc- 
trine of salvation. In it he finds a symbolic illustration of the 
ethical ideas and events which are comprised within the ex- 
perience of every reasonable being. According to Kant, Christ 
is the visible example or ideal of mankind beloved by God; 
to believe in him signifies taking this ideal into one’s own 
volition. In the doctrine of the atonement and reparation 
through Christ is expressed symbolically that the new man 
in us, the good will, suffers for the sin of the old, wicked 
being, and at the same time makes good the sin. Kant de- 
clared the moral and allegorical change in the significance of 
the ecclesiastical doctrines to be the proper means of making, 
out of that mixture of truth and superstition, a religion of pure 
reason, which should become the authorized belief of the 
Church. With this change he hoped to prepare for a uni- 
versal ethical community, superior to all churches,—the true 


kingdom of God. 
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The teachings of the philosopher of Konigsberg made a 
deep impression upon the moral and religious convictions of 
the German people, and still have a wide influence, and we are 
therefore justified in seeking in his philosophy a typical ex- 
pression of certain phases of German national character. Two 
prominent features call for our consideration: one is a strong 
moral earnestness, the pathos of the sense of duty, the enthu- 
siasm for the sublime majesty of moral law as the one true 
ruling power over the world. In the presence of this ideal all 
ignoble maxims of expediency vanish, as well as all flattering 
illusions concerning the goodness and the purity of human 
nature. The sacred precept bends the pride and the self-love 
of man in letting him see clearly the vast distance between 
him and his ideal; at the same time, however, it raises the 
lowly to a consciousness of his high dignity in making him a 
citizen of the transcendental world, and calls upon him to enter 
into a bold fight in the cause of reason, liberty, and truth, 
against the powers of sensuousness, of slavery, and of delusion. 

Bold, vigorous fighting, according to the early Germans, 
was the purpose and occupation of the life of gods and men; 
and they received Christianity as the struggle of Christ against 
Satan and the evil powers attending him. It will be recalled 
that for Luther, also, Christ’s work of salvation consisted in his 
vigorous combat with Satan, death, and hell ; and the continu- 
ous task of the Christian is to fight against the attacks of 
Satan. In the same way Kant considered the purpose and 
substance of the life of the individual, as of mankind in gen- 
eral, to be the struggle of the good against the bad principle, 
of reason against sensuousness, of duty against inclination, of 
the moral religion of reason against the worship of crystallized 
superstition. In so far, then, Kant’s view of life is good Chris- 
tian doctrine, as well as genuinely German in sentiment. From 
another point of view, however, it diverges widely from the 
Christian idea of salvation, and represents in clear outlines that 
feature of German nature which is the dark side of the strong 
feeling of personality,—namely, unsocial and unhistorical in- 
dividualism. 

Kant believed that moral freedom of individuality could be 
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secured only by making the individual rely upon himself 
alone, independent of every modifying influence of external 
powers, delivered from the trammels of nature, of society, of 
history, and of divinity. According to the Christian doctrine 
of salvation, neither the harm nor the welfare of the individual 
finds its first cause in himself; the former seeks its origin in 
the common nature of the species, while the latter looks for 
its cause in the education of the human race by divine powers 
of good, which throughout history wage a victorious war with 
the bad, and change the natural race of men to a new commu- 
nity, pleasing in the sight of God. Kant, on the other hand, 
holds that every individual is responsible for the evil in his 
nature through some unaccountable but voluntary act, and 
that his regeneration also can be accomplished by his free will 
alone. No one is to share any responsibility for the moral 
conditions of others, and likewise he does not owe his own 
state, whether good or bad, to foreign influence. In this sphere 
of isolated moral atoms there is no transfer of the operation 
of moral powers from one individual to another, and no con- 
tinuance of the effect of a moral action from one day to an- 
other. This is a manifestation of that very individualism, 
systematized and raised to a principle, which has always 
formed part of the inheritance of the German character, and 
which it seems difficult for the educating power of Chris- 
tianity itself to subdue. 

From this point of view, consequently, Kant’s religion of an 
ethical belief of reason, while it is but too thoroughly German, 
is so much the less Christian in spirit. It has always been the 
case, however, that biassed and morbid tendencies bring de- 
struction upon themselves, because when carried out to their 
logical consequences they are sure to be reduced ad absurdum. 
At the end of the eighteenth century the truth of this was 
proven by the fate of the self-sufficient, self-exalting subjec- 
tivity of the time, which was shattered to atoms by coming 
into collision with the facts of experience as well as with the 
result of more earnest thought. When the combined powers 
of romantic socialism, held together by the master-hand of 
Napoleon, fell upon Germany, destroyed the political exist- 
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ence of the Germans, fettered their much-vaunted liberty, and 
threatened even to denationalize—z.c., annihilate—their culture, 
then the Germans understood fully what must inevitably be 
the fate of a nation in whose midst centrifugal and anti-social 
tendencies are at work throughout centuries, in thought and 
action, in ethics and politics, in religion and philosophy. 

The people suddenly remembered the existence of a Ger- 
man nation with a glorious history behind it, whose past had 
been made bright by the development of a peculiarly German 
morality, art, and religion. The more pitifully the melancholy 
aspect of the German nation stood out in contrast to the 
glorious past, the more deeply did learning and poetry become 
absorbed in the treasures of the better past, and thus learned 
to love and respect once more what the arrogance of the 
religion of enlightenment had thrown aside as antiquated 
rubbish. At the same time philosophy, in its progress, came 
to recognize how absurdly limited the judgment and how un- 
natural the abstraction that sought to make the individual 
ego entirely self-sufficient, and to evolve the world of reality, 
in all its abundance, out of the idle reason of the individual. 
The ego cannot for a moment be conceived of without the 
non-ego, the subject without the object, the spirit without the 
nature, the individual without the community. It likewise 
became clear that there could be no morality and sanctity of 
individuals, the origin, abode, and support of which lay not in 
the historical morality and religion of the national and eccle- 
siastical community. In this manner there was effected the 
change from pure ethics and religion, the product of individual 
reason, to the recognition of that objective morality which 
is a fixed part of the system of a national state, and of that 
objective religion which owes its origin and nurture to the 
Christian Church, the historical community holding to the 
gospel preached by Christ. 

This departure from unhistorical individualism to the histori- 
cal community, in which the difference between the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries may be noted particularly, was not 
an unalloyed good. Some took the exaggerated stand that the 


reason and conscience of the individual meant nothing in the 
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presence of the objective system and tradition of Church and 
State. Although a dangerous tendency, this was a natural 
one, a reaction against the other extreme of enlightenment. 
However, the great minds which at the beginning of this 
century directed the outer and inner life of the German nation 
into new paths were not led astray by this delusion, but with 
clear intelligence set about the task of reconciling the right 
of individuality with the claims of historical community. 

In the field of religion, Schleiermacher, above all others, 
took up the work, and in a masterly manner showed its proper 
solution. In him were united the delicate religious feeling 
of Moravian Pietism and the manly clear-headedness of 
enlightenment and of the critical philosophy. From his 
youthful impressions of Moravianism he knew that religion is 
something more than a mere postulate of morality, a habit of 
looking upon our duties as a divine command. He recognized 
that it is a feeling of .the connection existing between indi- 
vidual existence and the system of the world, a feeling which 
cannot thrive in an isolated individual, but craves a commu- 
nity of believers, out of whose common consciousness the 
pious self-consciousness of the individual grows and proves 
its existence. At the same time it was an absolute necessity 
for his keen, philosophically trained reason to dissect thought- 
fully all experiences, whether of an internal or external nature, 
and to place them in the clear light of self-consciousness. In 
consequence thereof he became the reformer of the Protestant 
theology, and founder of a mode of religious thought in which 
large numbers of the Germans found, and still find, satisfaction, 
containing, as it does, the kernel of Christianity stripped of 
the dry husks of old dogma and brought into harmony with 
modern thought. 

Sin and redemption are the poles of this form of belief, 
also; salvation, however, is not considered a supernatural 
act, as in the miraculous story of the past, but the deliverance 
of the pious consciousness from the shackles of sense, or the 
victory of the spirit over the flesh,—a process continually 
repeating itself in the pious experience of the community. 

Dogma, from this point of view, also receives an ethical- 
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allegorical meaning similar to the teaching of Kant concerning 
the victory of the good over the bad principle. Kant, how- 
ever, considered this merely an event in the inner life of the 
individual,—an entirely voluntary act; whilst Schleiermacher 
looked upon it as the common experience of the Christian 
community—due not to the self-sufficient liberty of isolated 
individuals, but to that historical knowledge of God proceed- 
ing from Jesus in whom it was revealed in striking originality 
—which may be looked upon as the being of God in Christ, 
and, through him, in the “common spirit” of the Christian 
community. , 

The pious consciousness of the individual can thus be 
closely connected with the ecclesiastical community and 
with Christ, its historical head, without entailing the obli- 
gation of looking upon Christ as an absolute miracle, or of 
regarding the wonders of the gospels handed down by him 
as facts of history. The belief in Christ is, accordingly, noth- 
ing more than faith in the divine truth and world-subduing 
power of the knowledge of God revealed by Jesus,—a faith 
resting on the common experience of the Christian com- 
munity. He is the “ Redeemer,” inasmuch as he is the crea- 
tive prototype of the religion of salvation, which, it is true, is 
brought to us through the mediation of the Christian Church, 
but whose truth, as far as we are concerned, does not rest 
upon the outward authority of Church or Bible, but upon the 
inner experience proved anew in the daily life of every pious 
Christian. Here is a conception of the Christian religion which 
cancels the limited judgment of former points of view and 
strives to meet those necessities which are deeply rooted in the 
German nature, if not in human nature generally. Individu- 
ality and society are to have equal rights, and similarly the 
reasoning mind and the feeling heart attain full recognition. 

Throughout all phases of history, religious as well as 
secular, the assertion of personality was a prominent feature 
of German existence, and forms pre-eminently the essence of 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century,—that great act in 
the drama of the world’s history. 

At the same time, however, during the progress of the re- 
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form movement the obverse side of this virtue presents itself 
to view,—namely, a one-sided individualism, an aversion to any 
subordination of individuals to a common whole. To this 
defect can be traced the political weakness of the Germans, as 
compared with the socialism of the Romance nations, and the 
ecclesiastical weakness of the German Protestants, split up as 
they were into sects and creeds, in contrast to the close unity 
of the Roman theocracy. The dangers of this bent towards 
individualism were counteracted by another trait peculiar to 
German character,—namely, a conservative feeling of reverence 
for existing and inherited conditions, which held the Germans 
back from radical destruction even when they had freed them- 
selves from intolerable bonds, and also made them seek to 
combine new and old together when making a new departure. 
German history, indeed, shows more than one epoch of re- 
form and emancipation, but no revolution ; it does not move 
forward by sudden leaps, by violent action and reaction, but 
in a course of development, on the whole, comparatively 
constant. To the accomplishment of this end, however, still 
another trait of German character contributed its influence. 
The German is of a meditative nature, disposed to ponder 
over affairs, to arrange his ideas in a logical sequence, and to 
regulate his acts according to consistent principles. His re- 
flection is not so much that of abstract formal reason as of 
the whole man ; his feelings, his moral qualities, his zsthetic 
intuitions, take part in it by putting questions to him, directing 
him in his course, and setting bounds to his conclusions. 
His thought in regard to religious matters finds it especially 
hard to free itself from the influence of the necessities of the 
spirit and the moral judgments of conscience. For this reason 
the philosophers, in their criticism of religion, proceed much 
more deliberately and moderately than the free-thinkers of 
Romance nations; for the latter are guided in their research 
by abstract, formal reason, which denies religious conceptions 
and institutions all the more readily because it does not take 
the trouble to consider the matter from all points of view and 
according to deep-lying motives. The voice of conscience 
and the divination of his feelings force the German to the 
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conviction that some precious truth lies concealed in that 
which was sacred to his fathers, even though his reason 
may not recognize it. It is his duty to seek this truth beneath 
the antiquated wrappings; not till he has found it does he 
dare to cast aside the traditional forms ; he maintains his posi- 
tion of negation unhesitatingly only after he has found a posi- 
tive substitute for that which he has abandoned ; having made 
sure of the spirit, he can easily dispense with the letter. 

To the truth of this all our great thinkers and critics are 
witnesses,—Lessing and Herder, Kant and Fichte, Schleier- 
macher and Hegel. But this virtue has a weak obverse. 
Where religion and imagination are so powerful that it is im- 
possible for logical reason to assert itself, religion becomes 
degraded to a mere blind faith, priding itself, perchance, upon 
its want of thought, its “credo guia absurdum ;” or else it 
seeks to create a belief for itself by means of a poetic imagi- 
nation, and frequently attains a fantastic mysticism in which 
deep meditation approaches dangerously near the abyss of in- 
sanity. Examples of this are not wanting in German religious 
history, but, since they are exceptions, they cannot be con- 
sidered as typical of German nature. Among the Germans 
of different sects and creeds a compromise is struck between 
the necessity of the reason, which cannot be entirely ignored, 
to have an opinion even in matters of religion, and the impulse 
not to be disturbed in the possession of traditional conceptions 
and habits of thought. Thought is given jurisdiction over 
certain domains, and in return submits unquestioningly in 
other matters, and also manifests an unconditional willingness 
to defend the positions of traditional belief. It thus happens, 
by means of a sophistically demoralized understanding, that 
the most incredible view is looked upon as worthy of belief, 
and a tradition beyond the conception of the imagination as 
a reasonable truth. ‘This attitude is common to all theology, 
but it is probably more frequent in that of Germany, where 
scholasticism took on a new lease of life after having run 
its course everywhere else, and where, moreover, it has not 
died out even yet, despite the Lessings, Kants, and Schleier- 
machers. It certainly cannot be denied that a tendency to 
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obscurity and confusion, to subtlety and artificiality, to pedan- 
try and formalism, as well as to a barbarous and involved 
style, is frequently characteristic of the reverse side of the 
German virtue of thoroughness and earnestness. 


In the foregoing pages the attempt has been made to point 
out those qualities of German national character which may 
be recognized in the historical development of the religion of 
the Germans. The question suggests itself, What can be pre- 
dicted of the future of the religious development of the Ger- 
mans, in view of the historical individuality of the religious 
character of the nation? To answer such a question concern- 
ing the future is always a difficult task, and is doubly so in the 
case of the German people. Here the highly-organized re- 
ligious belief, as well as the mode of life in Church and The- 
ology, stands in so close relation to political affairs that all 
changes and alterations of the spirit or form of politics exert 
an influence upon the religious life of the ecclesiastical commu- 
nity. One point, however, must be taken into consideration. 
Teutonism, and Christianity, it has been seen, stood in the 
beginning in the relation of pupil and teacher, and only in a 
few particulars did the pupil oppose the passive resistance of 
his individuality to the control of the training through which 
he was passing. Already towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, however, the German peculiarity, as shown in mysti- 
cism, had a positive influence on the conception and form of 
Christianity, and finally in the Reformation the German spirit 
developed its strength to such a degree that it succeeded in 
producing a new phase of Christianity, in the form of Prot- 
estantism. The relation, at first so one-sided, thus became 
reciprocal, and to such an.extent that it is difficult to decide 
which of the two parties, Christianity or Teutonism, is more 
indebted to the other. 

The peculiar phase of Protestant Christianity, in which the 
influence of the German spirit is seen in contradistinction to the 
Roman, Greek, and Semitic, has developed along a line grow- 
ing more and more distinct throughout the three centuries 
of Protestant history, gradually freeing itself from the alloy 
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of medizval Catholic Christianity with which it was at first 
mixed in so large proportions. The obvious inference is that 
the German element in Protestantism will triumph completely 
over every foreign admixture, whether Romanism, Hellenism, 
or Semitism. 

The purely human and universal essence of Christianity, 
the ideal religion of humanity, the religion of Jesus (accord- 
ing to Paul “the divine man,” according to John “ divine 
logos”), will be bound up with German nature much more 
closely when it is freed from the Oriental forms derived from 
successive national incarnations in Semitism, Hellenism, and 
Romanism. The ideal, ethically religious spirit of Christianity 
will receive glorious embodiment through reciprocal penetra- 
tion with the noble German nature, which will attain thereby 
its most sublime moral spiritualization. 

Otto PFLEIDERER. 

UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 





PHILANTHROPY AND MORALITY.* 


THERE is a widely-diffused notion nowadays that in our re- 
lations with our fellow-men we have simply to wish them well 
and to do them good, and that this is a perfectly simple 
and easy matter. The popular demand is for “ practical” 
beneficence as opposed to a charity based upon “ theory.” 
It is assumed that what sets men at odds is the fruitless and 
age-long controversy about “ultimate truths and abstract 
propositions ;” that if men would only devote themselves to 
doing good they would all fall into line and the sufferings 
of the world would be removed. | The “service of human- 
ity” is set forward as a substitute for adherence to creeds and 
dogmas and formularies of devotion, or the development of 
ethical systems. ‘“ Conduct is three-fourths of life,” it is said, 
“and conduct has to do with people about us. The out- 
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worn theologies of the past have drawn off the energies of 
men in vain attempts to know a God who is by His very na- 
ture unknowable, and fixed the attention of so-called believers 
on the task of saving their own souls rather than on making 
this world a little less wretched and needlessly miserable. Why 
should we any longer hamper ourselves with the uncertainties 
of religion or the subtleties of a rigorous moral code? Let 
us go and make the poor comfortable and happy, and leave 
the affairs of Heaven to be attended to when we get there.” 
Words like these are on the lips of many people in our day 
and generation. I am sure there is much to justify them. I 
hope we all sympathize with the spirit that inspires them. I 
hope we see that it is the spirit of a generous impatience at 
empty phrases and unreal professions, hollow forms and barren 
speculations, the spirit of a hearty interest in the welfare of 
others, and the longing to use one’s life in the cause of human 
improvement. With all this we do well to be in thorough 
accord. And yet it is worth while to ask whether there is 
not an error of thought involved in setting the “ practical” 
against the theoretical, in assuming that men will continue to 
act unselfishly when the grounds for self-subdual and unself- 
ishness have been forgotten or denied, in believing that a 
philanthropy that rests on no moral sanction and is guided by 
no light but its own can be a factor in social progress. This 
is the subject with which we have to deal. 

If we press for a definition of the terms “ philanthropy” 
and “morality,” we can settle the question in short order. 
Taking the loose expression “ doing good to people” as suffi- 
ciently descriptive of philanthropy, it will at once appear that 
what is meant by the phrase is “doing good to a// people,” 
not merely benefiting one class at the expense of another ; 
and, of course, the doing good must be some permanent and 
real good, not the gratification of the desire of people for a 
passing pleasure. That is to say, philanthropy, even in its 
vaguest and most popular meaning, has for its end social 
progress, the continual development and self-realization of so- 
ciety. But the development of society involves the develop- 
ment of the individuals that make up society, and requires 
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that these individuals should become more clearly conscious 
of the relations that bind them together, and should volunta- 
rily correspond with those relations. And this correspondence 
of the individual with the real and necessary relations in which 
he stands as a member of a universe of self-conscious beings 
is the very subject-matter of Ethics, or of Moral Science. 
Philanthropy requires that men should know themselves as 
bound together in a unity that imposes mutual services and 
duties. Morality is the illustration of those duties and the 
urging them home upon the individual conscience. Philan- 
thropy would not be philanthropy if it did not make for human 
progress, and the progress of human society is the fulfilment 
of the moral law. The individual cannot come to his best 
save in a society that is moving forward to its true goal, and 
the advance of society depends upon the development of all 
the individuals that compose it. Thus a philanthropy that 
does not contribute to morality is false to its name. We will 
not linger now to ask more particularly what the conception 
of morality involves. It will serve a more immediate pur- 
pose if we aim to see in some detail how essential it is to 
bring the efforts of professed philanthropy constantly before 
the bar of morality, and to show how false is any so-called 
philanthropy that cannot approve itself there. 

One corollary to the position taken can be stated at once. 
It is this, that when a fundamental social injustice has come to 
be known and recognized, any efforts towards correcting special 
evils that are not contributive to the movement against the under- 
lying wrong tend to become nugatory and abortive. If that prin- 
ciple were to be generally accepted, a gauge would be furnished 
by which we could in some measure test the worth of any 
philanthropic movement in the direction of social reform and 
social progress, for all progress is on one side reform, since 
all progress is a passing out from a lower state of being, that, 
as the time for the higher state arrives, becomes not merely 
imperfect, but evil. 

That there is some underlying wrong in our present civili- 
zation most of us feel, if we do not openly confess. The 
growing consciousness of it is the source of a vast deal of 
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the social unrest of the age in which we live. This is as true 
as that the fact that comparatively few men see where the 
wrong lies, and who is responsible for it, and therefore how 
it is to be set right, goes far to explain the confusions and 
blunders and fruitless struggles in the war between social 
classes. Still a great deal has been gained in having brought 
so many of all classes to own that there is a wrong to be 
righted. And if, as has just been said, the existence of that 
wrong is sufficient reason for the failure of the best-laid phil- 
anthropic schemes, we who call ourselves philanthropists can 
with better heart and less desire for concealment bear the 
exposure of our ill success. 

Let us take first, then, the effect of what is to-day recog- 
nized as philanthropy upon the recipients of out-door relief. 
It is one of the axioms of modern charity that the state can- 
not dispense relief to people in their homes. The ruinous 
effect of the old English Poor Law, which was in force from 
1790 to 1834, has settled that. The fatal effect of state relief 
in keeping wages below a living point, and in undermining 
the self-respect and desire for self-maintenance of the working 
classes, is one of the most familiar themes in the literature of 
modern sociology. Archbishop Whately says, “ Men will 
do what you pay them todo; if you pay them to work they'll 
work, if you pay them to beg they'll beg.” But after the 
mischievous character of state aid had been proved, the no- 
tion still held sway that private alms-giving would not pau- 
perize, because, being voluntary, it cannot be counted upon as 
a certainty or claimed as a right. It was very soon discov- 
ered that this hopeful presage had to be modified by adding 
after “private alms-giving” the clause, “provided that such 
alms-giving does not overlap, and that investigation of the 
case is made by the trained officers of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society.” Yet even with this proviso I believe that the 
same evils, in somewhat less degree perhaps, will be found to 
flow from private as from public relief. To those who look 
at the matter from a distance, the differentiation of private 
from public charity is easy enough; but to the poor there is 
probably little sense of distinction between the agent of the 
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city or the county and the paid representative of a large chari- 
table institution, except that one is more distinctly connected 
with the police in their minds than the other. In applying to 
both they have to anticipate being asked a great many questions 
that they don’t want to answer, and that put a premium on 
lying,—successful lying,—and that bar the way to any sense 
of gratitude. In both cases they imagine that the treasury 
of the relief agency is practically unlimited, and that if they 
can only manage to be miserable and poor enough, its mighty 
forces will be set in motion on their behalf. In both cases 
the sight of some neighbor-family, apparently as well off as 
they are, drawing its partial or whole support from public or 
private alms, excites cupidity while it paralyzes all effort at 
self-support. And there seems to be hardly any degree of 
temporary suffering that human nature will not endure with 
the prospect of getting a living out of somebody else. In 
London, we are told, men secure an immunity from work 
for most of their lives by being periodically run over in 
the streets by the equipage of some wealthy and soft-hearted 
person. There are, of course, a great many small societies 
of one sort or another, that distribute doles and that are 
clearly differentiated, even by the poor, from the great 
relief agencies, either public or voluntary; but these, as 
developing in the poor the vices of flattery and religious 
hypocrisy, are not less demoralizing in their effects. Charity 
organization has done something to check this particular evil, 
but there seems little ground to hope that its influence will 
ever do more than check it slightly here and there. And 
the mischief spreads far beyond those who succeed in getting 
helped. The very existence of many of these charitable so- 
cieties, whether “ Associated” or not, is positively baneful and 
degrading ; it keeps before the minds of the poor the dream 
of a life of dependence on others’ bounty; it fosters the preach- 
ing of that travesty of the gospel, “ alms-giving to the rich, 
and resignation to the poor;” it invests poverty with a kind 
of sentimental and sickly romance, and it makes many people, 
who might otherwise be cheerfully fulfilling the great and 
sacred Jaw of self-respecting labor, regard their work as a 
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mere misfortune and do their stent with grudging spirit, one 
eye on their task, the other squinting aside to catch sight of 
some chance to imitate the higher classes and live on other 
people. And this very desire is lowering. Mrs. Lowell 
says, “ Human nature is so constituted that no man can re- 
ceive as a gift what he should earn by his own labor without 
a moral deterioration, and the presence in the community of 
certain persons living on public relief has the tendency to 
tempt others to sink to their degraded level.” 

“ But,” it may be objected, “in this sweeping condemna- 
tion of philanthropic endeavor to assuage the sufferings of 
the poor, you must certainly make an exception in favor of 
the many institutions which, in their various ways, are minis- 
tering to those who, as children, or old people, or invalids, 
cannot possibly take care of themselves.” It seems a grace- 
less task to say anything in disparagement of hospitals and 
orphan asylums and fresh-air funds and old people’s homes. 
Few things in this weary world are as worthy of honor as the 
tender and loving care of little children, and I hold that there 
is hardly any profession or calling so noble as those of the 
physician and the trained nurse. Nor doI suppose that the 
time will ever come here-down when certain forms of mental 
and moral infirmity, as well as of physical disease, will not call 
for segregation in buildings separate from the homes of the com- 
munity, and under the skilful treatment of practitioners specially 
educated for the purpose and furnished with means to do for 
their patients what could not be properly done in their own 
homes, or in private houses at all. But I have to deal with 
the question whether or not these various institutions, re- 
garded as dispensers of charity, are a blessing or acurse. And, 
I ask, is it well that the family,—taking that word as including 
near relations, as much as father, mother, and children,—is it 
well that the family, which most of us probably regard as a 
necessary factor in social progress, should be relieved of the 
support of its dependent members? Is if to the advance- 
ment of morality, that the science and art of true human re- 
lations, that the poor, the toilers, the ignorant, those who 
must be taught by life rather than by books, should be re- 
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leased from the sense of responsibility for their own children 
or the children of their near kindred, of the maintenance of 
their own fathers and mothers or their grandparents, of tender- 
ness to the sick and feeble and imbecile among their kith and 
kin? Can we complacently look forward toa time when only 
able-bodied individuals among the working-classes shall be at 
large, all the children, sick, and aged being grouped in insti- 
tutions called, by a kind of refinement of cruelty and con- 
tempt of the divine appointment of the household, “ homes” ? 

We, in our rank in society, do not consider it quite the thing 
to send away from our care and tenderness those members of 
our families who most need that care. And it is not only for 
the sake of those on whom we are so glad to wait. How 
much of the sweetness and brightness of our homes comes 
from those sick-beds and couches where lie patient sufferers 
ready to listen with loving sympathy to our tales of disap- 
pointment and ill success, bringing to the aid of our ruder 
faculties the quickened perceptions of spirits refined by long 
hours of pain, touching us to nobler issues, and sending us 
forth to endure with stouter hearts, as we carry with us the 
memory of calm, pale faces and the echo of faint but earnest 
tones. How many a mother, cut off by ill health from all 
active service, has ruled the hearts of headstrong boys and 
wilful girls from her sick-room. How many a little child 
has by its very helplessness kept soft a father’s heart. Is it 
well that all this gracious influence should be taken out of the 
lives of the poor? It is of no use to say that the poor do not 
appreciate this poetical view of things. That is not true, to 
begin with ; but if it were, it would only be an added reason 
against removing the very influence by which they may come 
to appreciate it. 

Or fall back to lower levels and be severely practical. 
If the desire in our philanthropic endeavor is to “ inculcate 
habits of providence and self-dependence,” to make the poor 
diligent in theis:work, to give them an interest in the welfare 
and advancement of their country, surely it will be best not to 
remove from them the very incentives and motives that in all 
ages and lands have proved the most powerful in nerving men 
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to exertion and effort. The hope in a man’s heart of having 
a home, whose roof may shelter father and mother when they 
are old, and where his children may grow up shielded from the 
dangers of the world, has been a potent factor in the progress 
of humanity; it has launched ships, and dared tempests, and 
felled forests, and conquered fierce and hostile tribes, and made 
the American nation. No philanthropy that weakens this 
motive, no philanthropy that does not aim at all costs to pre- 
serve and strengthen it, can contribute to social progress. 
But what of a philanthropy that erects Old Men’s Homes, and 
Children’s Folds, and Children’s Nurseries, and tolerates tene- 
ment-houses (in the interest of landlord benefactors), and says 
nothing against the robbery from the people of the very earth 
on which alone their homes can be built? The appeal to men 
to fight and struggle, and die, if need be, in defence of their 
hearths, the gray hairs of their sires, and their children’s lives, 
has rarely been made in vain. But what patriotism is to be 
expected from a man whose wife has died worn out by drudgery 
in a factory, whose parents are in the almshouse, whose boys 
and girls are growing up in an institution, and who himself 
lives from hand to mouth in a room from which he may be 
evicted in a week if he does not pay his rent ? 

Or take up the question of the moral effects of philanthropic 
institutions upon their inmates. Of course the most important 
side of this question is the moral effect of philanthropic insti- 
tutions for children. Childhood is the formative time; it is 
then that every touch leaves its mark. “ The child is father 
of the man,” because the education of the child determines the 
bent of the after-life, determines to which of the countless 
experiences and impressions that will come to him he shall 
give heed, and which he shall ignore and forget. It is one of 
the common mistakes to suppose that only learned people have 
a philosophy. If by philosophy we mean a theory of life, some 
sort of principle on which facts are arranged, then there is no 
one possessed of reason who has not a philosophy, no matter 
how unconscious of it he may be. And itis in childhood that 
this theory of life is formed. It may be thought that the 
number of children in charitable institutions is too small and 
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their influence on society is too weak to make it necessary to 
take them into account in so general a discussionas this. But 
social progress must be judged, not by merely counting heads 
or considering majorities, but in asking what is the possibility 
put before the feeblest and the most obscure to live a true life 
and to realize the purpose of existence. And the number of 
children under public or private care is not so inconsiderable. 
In the State of New York, the number reported last year was 
twenty-nine thousand. These children will most of them go 
out into the community and marry ; suppose them to have but 
three children apiece, and you have an aggregate of eighty- 
seven thousand, who may be expected to show something of 
the effect of the training that is now being given in the various 
orphan asylums and protectories of the Empire State. The 
question is, then, how far does this training make for morality. 
Of course I do not mean to say that in any case the education 
is intentionally immoral. I am sure we need not even contem- 
plate such a horrible possibility as that. But that is a long 
way from saying that the teaching is bringing to these boys 
and girls all the force of moral example, all the inspiration of 
moral motive, all the infusion of moral strength, that they 
need. 

The normal environment for the child is the family and the 
home. It were long to trace the subtle influences that there 
play in upon a young life, and it is not necessary; we all 
recognize them as existing: the sense of real and human rela- 
tions with father and mother, brother and sister, and with a 
wider circle of those who are akin by blood ; the esprit de corps 
of the household to which the child feels that he belongs and 
in which he soon begins to form an appreciable factor; the 
finding a basis for authority in one who is the author of his 
life ; the chivalry called forth in the protection—even only the 
fancied protection—of mother and sister; the care and teach- 
ing of younger children; all these are as natural as air in the 
true family, but there is only the faintest shadow of them in 
the institution. Of course there is great difference between 
one and another form of asylum; where nine hundred boys, 
no girls, all of about the same age, or, if of different ages, 
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divided up and kept apart, the older from the younger (a 
measure that is often, no doubt, necessary, though the very 
necessity only serves to show the unnatural effect of institu- 
tion-life), are brought together in one enclosure, taught and 
worked in gangs, turned out to play by scores or hundreds, 
put to sleep in dormitories where the long lines of beds 
stretch like lines of graves on either hand,—where the very 
names of the boys are laid aside and they are known only by 
numbers, where they are dressed alike, taught alike, fed alike, 
and when they appear in public form but units in a pro- 
cession that excites the curiosity or the contempt or the pity 
of the passers-by,—there the very principles of the family 
and the home seem to be not only forgotten, but reversed. 
This trying to bring up children by machinery, indeed, is 
slowly disappearing, and a more rational method is taking its 
place. Here the children are broken up into groups in which 
those of different ages live together in a house with an older 
person as its head, and the older ones have even rooms of 
their own and some sense of individual personal possession ; 
here there is at least the simulation of family relations and a 
possibility of the growth of mutual loyalty among the mem- 
bers of the little group, and so of gentle affections being devel- 
oped. But even at the best it is almost out of the question 
to attempt to give these children anything of that feeling of 
responsibility for the maintenance and welfare of the asylum 
that nearly every child has for the support of the home, and 
that does so much to draw forth the energy of the growing 
boy or girl and make life and its interests, the household and 
its needs, the family and its relations, keen and vital and vivid 
in a child’s mind. The “ charity-child” (what a mockery the 
name is!) accepts his support as just as much a certainty as 
the course of nature; he expects his food and clothing as he 
expects day to follow night; he knows that he does nothing, 
can do nothing, needs to do nothing, to provide for his phys- 
ical wants, and grows up to look upon his tasks as a necessity 
more or less disagreeable, for which he sees no particular rea- 
son in the nature of the world about him. Quite possibly 
he does not handle money at all; certainly he has very little 
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opportunity to know the worth of things, to understand that 
labor gives things value, and that price in some degree is the 
measure of work. Thus he knows nothing by practical ex- 
perience of the processes of production or distribution, and 
grows up in a world as little like the one into which he will 
have to go out as Mr. Bellamy’s fabled Utopia is unlike the 
world of to-day. Yet even that comparison is unfair, because 
Mr. Bellamy assumes that his socialistic state will be the 
creation of its members, that @// the children will grow up 
under its paternal care, that therefore none will feel that they 
are cared for by the state as an act of grudging beneficence 
to the young of a dishonored and disinherited class. Under 
such conditions private charitable institutions for children 
would be unknown, and the debasing sense of entering upon 
life as a pauper would be rendered impossible. Opposed as I 
am to that system which is known among us as socialism, 
superficial as I believe its remedies to be, and impossible as I 
conceive it would prove to carry them out, without involving 
us in conditions yet more intolerable, yet I do not consider it 
in any way a part of my function in the world to apologize 
for the existing disorder and wrong. And while I acknowl- 
edge that voluntary philanthropic institutions for children often 
have many advantages over public institutions for the same 
purpose, it seems to me that they labor under one almost 
fatal difficulty: they are supported entirely by those whose 
interest it is that the existing social and industrial maladjust- 
ment should continue; they are therefore:on the side of the 
very system that makes orphan asylums necessary. 

The trustees and patrons and patronesses of the Home 
appear to the child as a kind of earthly providence, as beings 
from another world, who shower their gifts upon their sup- 
pliants beneath, and occasionally descend in their chariots with 
wonderful attendant angels in livery, to receive the admiring 
glances and grateful smiles of their clients, perchance to confer 
upon some particularly attractive child a kind of patent of 
nobility by some special notice and condescension. If any- 
thing were needed to enhance the child’s reverence for these 


heavenly visitants, it would be found in the deep reverence 
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and obsequious servility with which their advent is anticipated 
and their favor sought by the authorities of the asylum, who 
at other times seem to the childish mind to be possessed of 
well-nigh unlimited power. What is the effect of this sort of 
bringing up? In the minds of the many, to generate a feeling 
of dependence and unreasoning submissiveness to anybody 
who wears good clothes and rides in a carriage,—a dispirited 
acquiescence in life-long inferiority to the rich,—this in the 
minds of the many; in a few of the keener and more intel- 
ligent, whose elasticity of mind prevents them from being 
reduced to a dull conformity of opinion, the result is an atti- 
tude of silent but bitter antagonism,—a warped and distorted 
view of society, under the influence of which they will look 
upon the rich as their natural enemies and oppressors. These 
two classes can be found in almost every large orphanage. 
While they remain there their characteristics do not show 
themselves, save in exceptional cases; there is an institutional 
morality, just as there is an institutional health ; the children 
seem to be obedient and well. But there is no foundation of 
moral or of physical strength ; they have grown up like plants 
under cover; once out in the open where the sun shines hot 
and the wind blows free, and they wither or bend. The first 
class become the helpless victims of circumstances; they 
drudge through their work in a dreamy and exasperatingly 
complacent fashion, equally unresisting and uninteresting ; the 
nerve, the snap, the spring, seem to be gone; they feel a con- 
stant and depressing sense of inability to cope with a world so 
different from any they have ever known. Its rough irregular 
ways, its freedom and spontaneity, perplex them ; they yield to 
cruelty or oppression without dreaming of opposing it; they 
resort to the weapons of the weak,—deception, secrecy, and 
reserve ; if they are girls they are easily led astray, not always, 
by any means, through inherited taint or native badness, but 
from a long habit of unthinking surrender to any one who 
seems to be above them. If father or mother be living, 
that strange mysterious bond between parent and child may 
assert itself, and once more unite them to the world; but if 
there be no close relatives, the years in the asylum have 
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probably made too deep a breach between them and more 
distant kindred for the tie to mean anything particular. Thus 
they are really adrift in the world, and they naturally become 
the dupes and victims of the aggressive and determined among 
either the rich or the poor. After a few years they find their 
way back to institution-life again—only this time it is the peni- 
tentiary, the reformatory, or the workhouse, instead of the 
orphan asylum. Poor, helpless sheep, fleeced and shivering, 
it is like getting into the fold again. If the fare is coarser and 
the regimen stricter, they themselves are coarser and harder 
to stand it. Once more they can throw off responsibility for 
food, or lodging, or raiment; once more the regular hours 
break up the day, and bolts and bars, though they limit loco- 
motion, assure them of the uselessness of being anything but 
machines. 

The race run by those of the second class, the bolder spirits, 
is usually shorter still. Society has, as they think, thrown 
down the gage to them, and they take it up. Life is for them 
a desperate struggle for reprisals from the community which 
has robbed their childhood of ahome. In the orphanage they 
were the leaders in any scheme of mischief that was from time 
to time attempted ; in the world they find a larger field for 
their ingenuity and daring. They become, if men, the danger- 
ous criminals, the marauders and cut-throats, the sturdy beg- 
gars and more reckless tramps; if women, the adventuresses 
and betrayers of other women. But society usually proves too 
much for them, and has them under lock and key before long, 
giving them a chance to recover from dissipation, and devise 
new schemes of deviltry when their term in prison is over. 
In one respect both classes are alike; the sense of corporate 
life, of oneness with humanity, of fellowship, is wanting; and 
so the very foundation and groundwork of morality has not 
been laid. 

I am perfectly aware that facts will be adduced to show that 
I am unjust in this description ; I should be unjust if I meant 
to assert that all “ charity children” go to the bad, or that there 
are not in almost every institution counterbalancing influences 
that often materially modify the tendency of the system to 
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drag down the inmates, and so largely neutralize the evil. As 
there are in almost every religion men better than their creed, 
so there are in every form of philanthropy men and women 
better than the system they represent and administer. There 
are in children’s homes teachers and keepers who pour out a 
wealth of love upon their charge, and win them to goodness 
by the beauty of it in their own words and deeds,—who build 
up even in these tardily responsive natures the sense of a wide 
and all-embracing love,—a love that encircles and unites 
humanity, because it is the presence in humanity of God, the 
Infinite Love. There are ties of affection that prove as firm 
and lasting as ties of blood. All this is true; I rejoice that 
itis ; but we cannot judge of the effect of an institution by that 
which is accidental to it. That was the sort of reasoning that 
forty years ago justified chattel slavery, owing to exceptional 
instances of benevolent masters who made their slaves happy 
and tried to make them good. In the description I have tried 
to bring before you, what was the legitimate outcome of the 
system where other elements did not come in to interfere ? 
Those of you who are familiar with the history of English 
orphanages will know that the picture is not a fancy sketch. 
Most of us have not quite forgotten our Oliver Twist. And 
it is the calm conclusion of many modern philanthropists 
that any home, however poor, even if it is not entirely clean, 
—any home, so long as it is not actually vicious,—is a better 
place for a child to grow up in than the most perfectly ap- 
pointed and well regulated orphan asylum, furnished with all 
the modern improvements. 

In the movement of industrial training and social settle- 
ments there is little danger of pauperization in the ordinary 
sense of the word, of sapping energy, or of fostering habits 
of indolence. Yet one cautionary word may find place. Just 
so far as, in this sharing with the poor of even the best gifts, 
we feel that we are doing them a favor,—something that 
evidences our own magnanimity and for which they are to 
be correspondingly grateful,—we are allowing the baneful 
element of “charity” to enter in. We need to remind our- 
selves from time to time that it would be only a fulfilment of 
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our hopes if a day should come when, as we now establish 
college-settlements among the poor to teach them music and 
painting, they will establish trade-settlements among us and 
teach us the altogether noble arts of iron-moulding, weaving, 
and tailoring. Perhaps by that time there will be some arts 
they will ot teach us, because they will have forgotten them 
as we shall have forgotten our supposed need of them. 

There is not space to examine the relation to morality of 
present forms of philanthropy in the treatment of the crim- 
inal classes, but one suggestion I desire to make. It is, that 
the philanthropy which attempts to uplift these victims of 
self-indulgence and self-will must depend very largely upon 
awakening and stimulating the social instinct, upon exciting 
the impulse to do something for others. Mental and moral 
aberration are nearly allied: in one the mind, in the other the 
will, is centred upon self; but the line between them often 
eludes the most discerning scrutiny. Our modern method of 
treating insanity is to seek to draw the patient out of his iso- 
lation, to bring him into natural and healthful relations with 
others. In our dealing with moral disease this has not been 
used as much as it will be by and by. Where it has been 
tried the results have often been beyond expectation. Why 
should they not? Is not man raised rather by the power of 
self-sacrifice that links him with God than by self-interest 
that likens him to the brute? Is it not due to its appeal to this 
desire to help others that the Salvation Army, crude and vul- 
gar as it is, and wretchedly individualistic as is its theology, 
has won its real and substantial victories among the dissolute 
and depraved? No sooner was the attention of some poor 
wretch caught by the beating drums and singing lassies, and 
some secret spring in his heart touched by a plaintive voice 
and the pressure of a kind hand, than he was set to work to 
do something for one of his companions in misery. Two 
years ago I was in London, and went with Commissioner 
Smith, then at the head of the Social Wing of the Army, toa 
work-yard in Whitechapel. We reached the yard—a small 
open space in the midst of a number of rough buildings—a 
little after noon. A boy in the red shirt of the Army opened 
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the wooden gate, and we passed in under a covered archway. 
The first thing I saw was a group of fifty or sixty men gathered 
under the open sky in the middle of the yard, kneeling each 
on one knee, while one of the officers led the noon prayer- 
meeting held in all Salvation Army barracks and work-yards. 
As the crowd rose ata sign from the leader, I looked into their 
faces. Then I realized the desperate character of the work 
attempted: misshaped figures, pallid cheeks, lack-lustre eyes, 
gaping mouths, the scars of want and sin. Could anything be 
done for such as these? Among them one man was pointed 
out to me, a jail-bird, who had spent forty years out of his 
sixty-odd under lock and key. The keeper of the yard—a 
quiet, unassuming man—told me that this old fellow had come 
in the week before with another man. His companion after a 
day or two got out of temper with one of the officers, and was 
discharged. When the old convict heard that he was gone, he 
went away and put his arm up against the wall and hid his 
face in it and cried like a child. After a time he came back 
to the keeper and asked permission to go out and try and find 
the wanderer and give him another chance. The next Satur- 
day night the permission was granted, and about ten o’clock 
he came back, bringing the other man with him, and his poor, 
bad old face all aglow with a new-found enthusiasm,—the 
enthusiasm of humanity. Suppose, for a moment, that that 
could be carried out on a grand scale; imagine some mighty 
movement that would lay hold upon the weakest and the 
worst and gather them up and send them forth to save their 
fellows, might there not be found a moral motive power that 
would be strong enough to lift men above themselves, above 
the cravings of their appetites, above their selfishness and their 
sin? And that is what must be sought by the new philan- 
thropy. We used to stop with the negative half of the apos- 
tolic counsel, and say merely, “ Let him that stole steal no 
more” (applying that, too, to small thieves, not to great ones; 
to men who stole bits of railroad iron, not to men who stole 
railroads ; to those who stole the goose from the common, 
not who stole the common from the goose); we did a little 
better when we went on to say, “but rather let him labor” 
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(though we were not wisely careful to see that opportunity to 
labor was set free). We did better still when we learned to 
add, “ working with his hands the thing that is good,” and 
taught the manual arts; but now the spirit of the coming age 
is calling us to go forth even to the cadger and the crook, for 
they, too, are men, and bring to them the nobler summons of 
the full message, ‘“‘ Let him that stole steal no more, but rather 
let him labor, working with his hands the thing that is good, 
that he may have to give to him that needeth.” That has, 
indeed, a ring about it that may well stir the dullest soul, for it 
makes the hard struggle against low desires something more 
than an exchange of one form of selfishness for another. But 
the call must come, not from the lips of two or three alone, 
but with the thunder of a great multitude, strong with the 
hope of a new and better world. 

Leaving what has been said as merely illustrative, in a few 
instances, of how modern philanthropy fails to minister to the 
moral life of its beneficiaries, we must turn, if only for a 
moment, from considering the effects of alms-giving on the 
recipients to contemplate its results on its dispensers. One 
of the most patent facts about this side of the matter is, that 
the charities of the rich are an insurance which they pay for 
the security of their possessions and the continuance of their 
gains. Of late years the premium has risen somewhat, but 
the policy is still good. I do not mean to say that many 
people actually sit down to figure the thing out; but there is 
a sense of added security for wealthy people, “a soothing of 
their conscience and a calming of their fears,” in knowing, or 
having reason to believe, that the poor are not quite starving. 
In the Middle Age, red-handed barons gave away large moneys 
to the poor out of their ill-gotten stores, in order to relieve 
their anticipations of reprisals made upon them in the next 
world ; to-day, men do very much the same thing in view of 
possible reprisals in ¢izs. That is not in accordance with 
a very high morality: it is a contemptible combination of 
cowardice and greed. But worse still is the assistance to wil- 
ful ignorance and self-deception that alms-giving furnishes to 
the rich. This temptation to juggle with one’s conscience is 
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not, of course, confined to the rich; but it attacks them in 
particularly subtle and alluring forms. There is so much at 
stake in the case of one possessed of a great deal of money, 
and the position in the world that that assures ; to be brought 
to acknowledge that one’s wealth is the result of injustice, 
even if it were not one’s own, would lead to such frightful 
consequences ; to confess that one is living on goods stolen 
from the very poor that it is so pleasant to patronize, would be 
so horribly humiliating ; and to think of surrendering one’s 
property would entail such social obloquy and involve the loss 
of so much social esteem,—that we cannot be surprised that 
people of this class instinctively close their minds to any 
argument that might lead to such painful conclusions. This 
is a sufficient explanation of the way in which men and women 
in the higher classes cling to some exploded theory like that 
of Malthus, and repeat some mere sophism that an unbiassed 
mind would dismiss at first sight. Hardly a week passes that 
we do not hear some feebly-stirring conscience, vaguely un- 
comfortable at foolish and wasteful luxury, lull itself to sleep 
again by repeating the well-worn formula, “Oh, well, it gives 
the poor work and keeps them from starving.” If sarcasm is 
ever allowable, it certainly is in meeting such mere salvings of 
conscience as this. It would seem to be one of the occasions 
to which the Scripture refers when it says, “ Answer a fool 
according to his folly.” The following lines may not be famil- 
iar to you. They seem apposite: 


“ Now, Dives daily feasted and was gorgeously arrayed,— 
Not at all because he liked it, but because ’twas good for trade; 
That the people might have calico he clothed himself in silk, 
And surfeited himself on cream that they might have more milk. 
He fed five hundred servants that the poor might not lack bread, 
And had his vessels made of gold that they might have more lead ; 
And e’en to show his sympathy with the deserving poor, 
He did no useful work himself, that they might do the more.” 


Now, if this temptation to lend one’s self to a pleasant delusion 
exists in some special degree among the rich, it would seem a 
duty to avoid anything that might add strength to the temp- 
tation. But this is just what the philanthropy of our present 
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state of things does. It enables wealthy men or women, 
without stinting themselves of a single thing that ministers to 
their comfort or enjoyment, to smother, under a host of bene- 
factions and charities, the voice of conscience calling them to 
accept some unwelcome truth. Worse than this, these very 
charities draw forth a chorus of flattery and adulation, until 
the person is fairly bespattered with praise. The owner of 
fifty million dollars, who has not sufficient imagination to use 
more than a tenth of his income on all the gratifications he 
could fancy, gives fifty thousand dollars to a philanthropic 
effort. This for some of us would be about fifty cents; but 
for this deed of noble self-denial the man is lauded to the 
skies, and accorded the freedom of the city. It is very hard 
not to believe that what everybody says is true, especially 
when it is something that eases your conscience and makes 
you think yourself a remarkably fine man. This we reckon 
as another way in which modern philanthropy does not con- 
tribute to morality. 

_ It were too long a task to enter into all the ways in which 
a philanthropy that will not acknowledge the fundamental 
iniquity of present conditions leads to other immoralities as 
well, but here is one other. While freely owning that many 
strikes are unjustifiable and wicked, it is not often confessed 
that there is about almost every strike a great deal that is 
heroic, unselfish, and, therefore, highly moral. Think of it. 
Here is a set of men receiving the highest wages in their 
trade, who for the sake and at the call of men they have never 
seen—men who have never done anything for them, and who 
they have reason to think would do nothing for them in like 
circumstances—are ready at a moment's notice to quit their 
work, their only means of subsistence, and face poverty 
and hunger, some of them, perhaps, imprisonment and death, 
How many rich men would do as much for their dearest 
friends? But philanthropy, the philanthropy of the present, 
has no sympathy for such morality as this. It never stops to 
ask whether the strike is not for a righteous cause,—whether 
it may not have arisen, as I have known to be the case, from a 
demand for the discharge of a foreman who had seduced one 
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of the factory-girls, and was trying to seduce another,—but 
condemns all strikes indiscriminately, and refuses aid even to 
the women and children who have had no part in the matter. 
I said that all philanthropy did this; I am glad to say ¢hat is not 
true. During the great dock-strike in London in 1889, the 
Oxford University Mission in the East of London did a large 
relief-work among the strikers, and thereby lost a number of 
rich friends and gained a great many poor ones. I would 
remind those who do not agree with this part of my paper 
that the Church has not often of late erred in this direction. 

Nor is this all. Much modern philanthropy not only fails 
to recognize the morality involved in men standing by each 
other in resistance to what they believe to be unjust on the 
part of the corporations that exploit them, but deliberately 
declares that to qualify himself for the receipt of charity a 
man must throw overboard any regard for the industrial wel- 
fare of his fellows, and be willing to work for the benevolent 
society or philanthropic individual for less than other men in 
the same trade are working, for less than would afford a self- 
respecting man a livelihood. And, not satisfied with this, 
many philanthropic institutions, especially those which profess 
to be of a religious character, pay their servants and employés 
less than the majority of laborers receive for like service, have 
their buildings erected by “ scab” bricklayers, and their print- 
ing done by “ bum” printers. 

There are many shams in our modern religionism. I 
know of few more loathsome than the hypocrisy of the lady- 
managers (what a singularly suggestive title!) of an orphan 
asylum worth a half a million of dollars, who expect a hired 
nurse-girl to be content with less than a private family would 
pay, because she is working, as they say, “ for the Lord,”—so 
afraid that she will not lay up sufficient treasure in heaven that 
they rob her of half her wages on earth, and, while they tell 
her in unctuous phrases that “ it’s all for the good of the dear 
little children,” neglect to print her name among the bene- 
factors of the “ institution,” though the proportion to her 
income of what she perforce contributes entitles her to head 
the list. 
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Many of the trustees of such “Homes” profess an un- 
bounded faith in the Bible. It would be well for them to 
show by their works that they believe that “God loveth a 
cheerful giver,’ and that the denunciation upon “those who 
build their houses by robbery and their chambers by wrong,” 
in the under-payment of carpenters and masons, was not 
written only for Jews of three thousand years ago. 

But it is time that we stopped and asked, “ What if all this 
is true?. What cure do you propose? Or do you want to 
abandon all charitable efforts and let things take their course, 
and natural laws work themselves out in their own relentless 
way ?” I believe that morality must precede philanthropy. 
Before we can do good we must do right. We must hunger 
and thirst after justice before we can be merciful. It is not 
that, as the old, lumbering, Calvinist theology taught, Justice 
is opposed to Mercy, but that Mercy without Justice will not 
be Mercy, even as we cannot really do good unless we are 
striving to do right. “The tender merctes of the wicked are 
cruel,” says the Bible, and it has been proved true over and 
over again. If we ignore the right and start out merely to do 
good to people, we shall before long make ourselves the judges 
of the good; we shall be saying (how many a philanthropist 
has come at last to say it !), “ These people do not know what is 
really good for them; but I do, and if they will not volunta- 
rily take what will do them good and is meant to make them 
happy, I will see that they do so under compulsion.” And 
when that has once been said there is no atrocity that may not 
find shelter under that specious pretext. And from those 
who go forth to their fellows with the intent of forcing upon 
them the selfish conceits of their own minds, may a God of 
justice deliver His bleeding and defenceless children ! 

The first thing to settle clearly, then, is that we must first of 
all be right ourselves, and then do the right regardless of con- 
sequences. This is, and has been, and for ever and ever will be, 
the best thing for rich or poor, for high and low. It may be that 
the doing of the right will bring sorrow and pain upon us and 
upon others, but the mere escaping from present misery or the 
saving others from it is not the best thing for them or for us. 
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The author of that most painstaking book, “Life and 
Labor of the People in East London,” has one sentence so 
sad and yet so unflinchingly true that it will serve to illus- 
trate what I mean better, perhaps, than anything else at hand. 
The paragraph is headed “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.” It reads 
as follows: “The work of Dr. Barnardo is most remarkable. 
There is, I believe, nothing in the world like it. I need not 
describe either his methods or their results. They are well 
known. With its motto, ‘Save the Boy,’ a large and sym- 
metrical structure has been built up, stone by stone, each 
stone an individual case of child-destitution. The only re- 
mark I would offer is that, with such dimensions as Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s work has assumed, special dangers show themselves. 
His intervention may begin to be counted on, and, if so, it 
will finally stand convicted as the cause of misery.” 

To say that we must put morality before philanthropy is, 
after all, to repeat in other words what has been said elsewhere, 
that we must infuse into our emotional philanthropy the ele- 
ment of a true rationality. When we have come to recognize 
that there is a Divine Purpose in the world, that a great plan 
is working itself out, then we shall be more anxious to have 
our whole lives, our thoughts as well as our deeds, brought 
into harmony with it, than to engage in well-meaning efforts 
that may turn out to be rather a hinderance to the true order 
thana help. We must not try to cure symptoms, but attack 
the seat of the disease, even if we find it in our own hearts. 
This is what Henry Thoreau taught us thirty yearsago. “ He 
felt,” says his latest biographer, Mr. Salt, “that philanthropy 
is not love for one’s fellow-man in the broadest sense; not the 
flower and fruit of a man’s character, but only the stem and 
the leaves; not the constant superfluity of his benevolence, 
but a partial and transitory act in which there is frequently too 
large an admixture of self-consciousness.” Then, quoting 
from Thoreau, “there are athousand hacking at the branches 
of evil to one who is striking at the root, and it may be that 
he who bestows the largest amount of time and money on 
the needy is doing the most, by his mode of life, to produce 
the misery which he strives in vain to relieve. Some show 
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their kindness to the poor by employing them in their 
kitchens. Would they not be kinder to employ themselves 
there ?” 

Agreement is assumed, then, in the proposition that we 
must 4e right and do right in order to do good ; that if ‘‘ Con- 
duct is three-fourths of life,” Character is the whole of it. 

But Right is founded upon Truth; it is the Truth gone into 
operation. Now, the Truth that underlies our actions towards 
others is the relation we hold with others. What we can all 
do at once is to awake to a consciousness of these relations 
and begin to correspond to them in our dealings with the 
cook and the waiting-maid, the clerk and the cash-girl, the 
railway conductor and the telegraph-boy, the factory-operative, 
the dressmaker, the newspaper reporter, as well as the beggar 
and the charity “ case.” 

When a distinguished visitor told an amusing story at 
Charles Kingsley’s dinner-table, after laughing heartily at it 
Kingsley turned abruptly to his wife as though a sudden 
thought had occurred to him, and said, “ My dear, I’m sure 
that Mary would enjoy that story very much; will you ring 
for her to come up? I know that Mr. So-and-so won’t mind 
telling it again.” Not only the obligation, but the joy, of thus 
entering into natural and real relations with others, rather than 
trying to create artificial and strained relations as dole-dis- 
pensers and friendly visitors, is being brought home in many 
ways to many hearts. When we have learned to value the 
friendship of the woman who washes our clothes and the 
man who carts off our rubbish, we shall find it easier to under- 
stand our neighbors, whether poor or rich. 

But, in this world of past mistakes and present temptations, 
to do right requires also that we stop doing wrong. More 
and more clearly is the truth perceived, that in order that men 
may have freedom to live, they must have freedom of access 
to the source of life—to the earth which the Lord hath 
given, not to certain favored individuals or classes, but to 
“the children of men.” If the land of a nation belongs to 
the people of that nation, then there can hardly be a deeper 
underlying evil than the monopoly on the part of a few of the 
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common heritage of all. It is that evil which we, in this new 
and apparently boundless country, are called to face. To 
remove the wrong of private property in land will not require 
any absurd attempt to reapportion the soil ; but it will require 
the collection of the rental values of land, irrespective of 
improvements, as the fund from which the expenses of the 
city, state, and nation shall be met. Until we make that 
change we are wronging every landless or unemployed or ill- 
paid person in the nation, and we shall be baffled in all our 
efforts to do them good. 

Tolstoi says, “ The present position which we, the edu- 
cated and well-to-do classes, occupy is that of the old man 
of the sea riding on the poor man’s back, only, unlike the 
old man of the sea, we are sorry for the poor man, very sorry. 
And we will do almost anything for the poor man’s relief; 
we will not only supply him with food enough to keep on his 
legs, but we will provide him with cooling draughts con- 
cocted on strictly scientific principles ; we will teach and in- 
struct him and point out to him the beauties of the landscape ; 
we will discourse sweet music to him and give him lots of 
good advice. Yes, we will do almost anything for the poor 
man, anything but get off his back.” 

The words are sharp, but are they any more searching than 
these of Henry Thoreau, from whom I just quoted? “If I 
devote myself,” he says, “to other pursuit and contemplation” 
(than the simple common labor of every-day life), “I must 
first see, at least, that I do not pursue them sitting upon an- 
other man’s shoulders. I must get off him first, that he may 
pursue his contemplation, too.” 

Only let us remember that we are so involved with others 
in our political and economic life that we cannot free our- 
selves from the shame of this injustice, however we may see 
and detect it; we can only do our best to bring home the 
horror of it to other individuals, until the whole community is 
stung with the sense of its own misery, and, like Samson, 
breaks the bands that bind it down. That will not be a war 
of classes, but a struggle of the whole people to be free. 
And if we are to stir others to enlist in this campaign against 
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the monopoly of the very earth and air and light, we must 
make all we do to meet the immediate wants of the needy or 
the suffering contribute to the propaganda of reform. We 
must still feed the hungry and clothe the naked, but we shall 
try and show them, if we can, whence hunger and nakedness 
proceed; we may open orphanages and shelters, but they 
will be training-schools for the new age; we may go down 
into the slums, but we shall remember the words of the dying 
Pestalozzi, “I lived like a beggar, that beggars might learn 
to live like men,” and feel that our best mission is to show 
the poor how to make slums impossible. 

In closing, it seems best to provide against possible mis- 
understanding by saying that in speaking of morality I have 
not meant merely a system of ethics or a code of manners. 
I have set forward morality as at once deeper and loftier than 
philanthropy, as furnishing philanthropy with its only founda- 
tion and its truest guide, because I believe that in order to 
bless the world we must first of all do the will of God. That 
requirement covers the whole field of duty, for it claims the 
whole man. Nor do I for a moment dream that we shall find 
a ground on which to resist legalized wrong and the despotism 
of vested interests, until we have discovered that behind /aws 
there is a changeless and righteous law, and that even if the 
“highest crime be written in the highest law of the land,” it 
may yet be known and branded as a crime, because there is in 
the souls of even plain and ordinary men the witness to an 
eternal right. 

Nor does it seem probable that in the future, any more than 
in the past, will men be able to recognize an absolute law with- 
out an absolute law-giver, or an eternal right apart from an 
eternal will,—not indeed a self-will, a will to live, but a sacri- 
ficial will,a will to love. And speaking out of my own ex- 
perience, I do not find a sufficient safeguard against the taking 
of my own conceits for truth, and my own desires for right, 
or a sufficient support against selfishness and pride in my own 
heart, and a basis on which to bid other men to resist those 
disturbing passions in themselves, save as I acknowledge that 
the unseen righteousness and love are manifested in a word 
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of God made flesh in Jesus Christ, the Head of humanity, 
the Ruler of a visible and enduring kingdom in which love 
and law are one. 

And if the philanthropy that now calls us is a philanthropy 
that rests upon a recognition of universal relations among all 
men, I cannot think that it should refuse to declare to all men 
the foundation of those relations in Him Who is in His One 
Person very Man and very God, the centre of human society, 
because He is the presence in human society of Truth and 


Right and Love. 
James O. S. Huntineton, O.H.C. 





INTERNATIONAL QUARRELS AND THEIR 
SETTLEMENT. 


THE question of the probability of peace or war is always 
with us, and we may therefore view with satisfaction the in- 
creasing interest which those who now wield the decisive 
power in electoral battles are taking in proposals for the 
abatement and possible ultimate abolition of war. Quarrels 
are as old as the world, and there is no doubt that Sir Charles 
Napier was as accurate when he described man as a fighting 
animal as was Sir Henry Maine in speaking of peace as a 
modern invention. The question which is beginning to ex- 
ercise many minds which till recently would have let it pass 
unheeded is, how we can most readily extend the application 
of this new invention, and make it, moreover, as an invention 
should be, labor-saving and money-saving,—how, having 
regard to actually existing circumstances, the world can 
retrench its war preparation and lighten the burden which 
is now imposed. 

Not only was war a natural condition of primitive society, 
but a comparison of ancient and modern warfare shows that, 
on the whole, we have developed towards more humane rules 
in our quarrels. Possibly writers on international law are 
prone to belittle Grecian and Roman ideas of international 
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morality, but there could be small hopes of humane treatment 
for the enemy from those whose feelings towards other 
nations were rather of contempt than of moral obligation. 
After the establishment of the Roman Empire and under the 
influence of Christianity some improvement is discernible, 
and in feudal times the influence of chivalry would, with many 
lapses, secure some mitigation of the cruelties of war,—only, 
however, to be renewed with increased vigor when we reach 
so recent a period as the early part of the seventeenth century. 
The horrors of the Thirty Years’ War have probably never 
been exceeded, and certainly never since equalled,—unbridled 
pillage, plunder and ravages, and fiendish cruelty on the part 
of the soldiery creating such absolute desperation that wolfish 
ferocity and cannibalism became rampant among their miser- 
able victims, and the sometimes bespattered reputation of 
Marlborough stands out like a beacon-light in the war of the 
Spanish Succession, beside the record of Mansfeld, Bruns- 
wick, and Wallenstein in the previous war. During the two 
and a half centuries which have since elapsed the influence of 
Grotius and his successors has done much to soften the rules 
of war, and we have also seen the growth of that important 
body of international rules,—the law of neutrality. War does 
not now make every nation either enemy or ally, but while the 
two combatants fight their battle other nations may pursue 
their vocations unmolested except so far as the necessities of 
the war prevent, and the authors of the Declaration of Paris, 
in 1856, made concessions to secure this end by exempting 
from seizure both neutral goods on enemy’s vessels and 
enemy’s goods on neutral vessels unless contraband. A benefi- 
cent distinction is now recognized between the combatant and 
the non-combatant portion of an enemy population, and the 
unarmed inhabitants cannot be robbed and slaughtered with 
impunity; quarter will, if possible, be given even to a defend- 
ing garrison, and the inhabitants of a captured town will not 
be abandoned to the tender mercies of a victorious soldiery. 
Prisoners, instead of being tortured, killed, enslaved, or im- 
prisoned, will, where possible, be detained for exchange, and 
in the mean time maintained, and even paid for work. The 
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sick and wounded, instead of being either tortured and killed 
or left to their fate, will, where possible, be protected and 
tended, and every thing or person connected with such work 
privileged from hostile treatment. Passing to property, land, 
instead of being seized and dealt with by an invading force 
without restraint, will now be used or injured only so far as 
the necessities of war compel, and the invaders upon evacua- 
tion will be responsible for waste ; again, movables instead 
of being seized and freely subjected to pillage will now only 
be taken under formal requisition and generally subject to 
payment being made. 

So of the methods of warfare. All is fair in love and war, 
it is said; but, though that may have been true in ancient 
warfare (and possibly still of love!), it is certainly not true of 
modern warfare. The food or water of the enemy must not 
be poisoned, nor poisoned weapons used; the Declaration of 
St. Petersburg forbids the use of incendiary shells or explosive 
bullets below fourteen ounces, and guns must not be loaded 
with scraps of iron, glass, and other rubbish. Though it is 
permissible to kill by surprise, to assassinate—z.¢., to kill by de- 
ceit or treachery—is illegal. Wanton devastation of territory 
is now clearly unlawful, and only strict military necessity can 
justify it, though the rules upon one or two allied practices are 
not as well settled as might be desired. The Franco-German 
War and later our action in Egypt have given prominence to 
bombardment as an unnecessarily cruel means of attack when 
directed not merely against works but indiscriminately against 
a town, and the French appear inclined to go still further, and, 
irrespective of siege, employ bombardment as a threat against 
maritime towns for the purpose of exacting ransom, and totally 
regardless of the town being a purely commercial or a resi- 
dential one.* 

The foregoing résumé may satisfy us that, with the excep- 
tion last noted,f the general rules of warfare have, during the 





* Admiral Aube in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 1882, |. 331, and subsequent 
writers in the same review and in the Mouvelle Revue. 
¢ Mr. W. E. Hall refers to Admiral Aube’s proposal as “nothing short of 
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last two hundred and fifty years, steadily developed towards 
a more humane ideal. There may have been periodical 
derelictions from existing standards, but the general trend of 
the customs of war has followed the general softening of 
manners in peace. 

In curious contrast to this fact stand the enormous war 
preparation of the present day and the increased deadliness 
of modern weapons and engines of war. The English army 
and navy now cost nearly thirty-two millions sterling out of 
a total annual national expenditure of less than ninety mil- 
lions, and the last ten years show an increase of sixty thou- 
sand men in the army, while the navy includes one hundred 
and thirty-one commissioned war-vessels, with a displacement 
of over three hundred thousand tons, against one hundred and 
eleven, with a displacement of little over two hundred thou- 
sand tons, in 1886, and with increased speed. A 100-ton gun 
now costs nearly £20,000, fires a charge weighing about a ton 
and a quarter and costing about £150, and finally requires 
repairing after one hundred and fifty shots. The United States 
spend about £15,000,000 per annum upon their army and 
navy, or less than five shillings per head of their population ; 
Brazil spends rather more than £5,500,000, or about eleven 
shillings per head ; passing to Europe, the six great powers 
spend nearly one hundred and seventy millions sterling, 
averaging about sixteen shillings per head of their total popu- 
lation, and on an emergency could put into the field some 
seventeen million men, or more than fivefold the number which 
could have been raised fifty years ago. In addition to ail this 
direct military expenditure there are the huge national debts 
largely originating from war, and the loss which is incurred 
by large bodies of men being drawn away from peaceful pro- 
duction. 

Accompanying the enormous increase in the armed forces 
of Europe is the increased deadliness of modern weapons and 





astounding,” and reminds its advocates that not only may reprisals be made, but 
they need not be confined to acts identical with those which have called them 
forth. “International Law,’ 3d edition, p: 534. 
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engines of warfare. In the light of such conferences as that 
of St. Petersburg, and the feeling which they represent, it is 
somewhat remarkable that such a premium should be allowed 
to be placed upon destructiveness; but, as Sir Henry Maine 
has pointed out, we may, on the other hand, reflect that the 
greater the man-killing properties of our weapons the less are 
we likely to follow the example of earlier times in the length 
of our wars. We may take it that the modern principle is 
that no greater cruelty, no more wide-spread injury, shall be 
inflicted than is necessary for the end desired; yet modern 
warfare recognizes mines as legitimate means of attack, not- 
withstanding their insidious nature and the danger that their 
ravages may extend to non-combatants. Again, notwith- 
standing the protests of the United States during the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877 against the unconditional recognition of 
the torpedo as a legitimate instrument of warfare, it appears 
now to be fully recognized. The danger which is being run is 
forcibly expressed by a French admiral, quoted by Sir Henry 
Maine. “You must remember,” he says, “that a torpedo is 
used under water and in the dark. Now, are you quite sure 
that you will always aim your attack against the ship which 
you intend to destroy? Suppose that the commander of a 
torpedo fleet makes his way to a force of ships lying off a 
particular coast, and one of his torpedoes is successfully fixed 
to the vulnerable parts of one of them. The electric spark is 
applied, and the ship and everybody on board it is blown into 
the air or sent into the depths of the sea! Supposing, how- 
ever, immediately afterwards, it is discovered that the ship 
which has been destroyed is a neutral, perhaps one of the 
finest vessels of a friendly power! Do not you think that 
there would be a thrill of horror through the civilized world, 
and are you sure that a combination of civilized nations will 
not be formed which will condemn the torpedo to the same 
proscription, and perhaps by the same means, as far more 
merciful weapons were condemned in the Middle Ages?” * 





* « International Law,” by the late Sir Henry Maine, pp. 147-8. 
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So of the ram, by which a ship may be sunk in a moment or 
two. Again, though the Declaration of St. Petersburg pro- 
scribed explosive bullets and loading with scraps of iron, etc., 
modern conical bullets are said to be almost equally cruel, 
while in the Chili revolution the new Mannlicher rifle became 
known as “the machine of death,” being regarded by Balma- 
ceda’s fugitive infantry with almost superstitious fear. Only 
a third of the Congressional troops were armed with it, yet 
fifty-six per cent. of the Balmacedist dead and wounded fell 
to it at the battle of Concon, and it is reported that volleys 
fired at six hundred yards ricocheted with fatal effect upon 
reserves stationed one thousand yards beyond. Its inventor 
calls it humane because it #//s ten men where the Snider 
either wounded or killed one! 

What is to be the result of the increased destruction which 
these new weapons cannot fail to bring about? Dr. Billroth 
of Vienna and Dr. Bardeleben of Berlin have recently dealt 
with this question in their professional lectures, in its applica- 
tion to the preparation for the wounded, and Mr. Archibald 
Forbes has added some interesting details, the conclusion of 
their combined experience being that the old system of carry- 
ing away the wounded on litters during the battle will in the 
future be utterly impracticable, since with the improved man- 
killing appliances brought into action the first battle would 
bodily wipe out the ambulance service. If a humane people 
demand that the help to the wounded shall be adequate and 
in proportion to the development and augmentation of mod- 
ern fire-arms, Mr. Forbes replies that compliance is impossible, 
—that the ambulance corps, though privileged, would be 
simply shot down by the longer range and greater precision 
of modern rifle-fire——and that “stern experience of future 
warfare will force home upon the nations the decision whether 
their wounded and necessarily untended warriors in their 
thousands are to lie bleeding to death on the battle-fields 
while the war is raging above them, or whether the peoples 
of Europe will take the accomplishment of the blessed millen- 
nium into their own hands and bring it about, in the words 
of the Scottish paraphrase, that 
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** No longer hosts, encountering hosts, 
Shall crowds of slain deplore.’ ” 


To summarize the present position of affairs, though the 
general body of rules or customs of war has become more 
humane, and though neutrality during war has now become 
a clearly recognized position, the weapons of warfare are more 
destructive than ever, and the financial burden imposed by 
preparation for war is heavier than ever, while the risk we in 
England run in case of war is as great as or greater than 
ever. We in Engiand depend for at least a third of our food 
upon foreign supplies, and we are at the same time the largest 
carriers in the world. No other nation is so dependent as we 
upon sea-supplies ; our combined imports and exports amount 
to more than a thousand million sterling, and are worth to 
us as carriers something like fifty million sterling in the year, 
thus exposing an area three times as great as either France, 
Germany, or Russia, and more than one-fourth larger than 
all three combined.* Whether Lord Clarendon and Lord 
Cowley were guilty of a fatal mistake in ever assenting to 
the Declaration of Paris, or whether we are guilty of an- 
other in refusing to agree to the exemption of the private 
property of belligerents from hostile capture at sea, is not for 
me to discuss here, but while the law remains as it is we 
can never flatter ourselves that we have little concern in the 
question of war or peace, or in proposals for the abatement 
of war. 

Of those proposals, arbitration in one form or another 
is naturally the one to which our minds first turn, and its 
supporters certainly cannot complain of want of attention 
during the past few months. The President of the United 
States made an important speech on the subject last year; 
both Houses of the American Congress have unanimously 
approved its extension as a means of settling international 
quarrels; and here in England, whatever may be the re- 
sult of the proposed motion on the subject in the House of 





* See Lawrence’s “Essays on Some Disputed Questions in Modern Inter- 
national Law,” pp. 286-7. 
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Commons, petitions representing (among others) more than 
a million and a quarter of members of industrial organizations 
have been signed in favor of a treaty of arbitration with the 
United States. 

The weaknesses of this method of settlement have been 
frequently dwelt upon. The want of direct coercive power: 
if an award in a private dispute is not complied with, the min- 
ions of the law can quickly bring about a satisfactory result ; 
but to levy execution upon a nation would be rather a dif- 
ficult process, and would virtually mean the very remedy 
which arbitration is to avoid. Yet the United States by reject- 
ing the award of 1831 in the matter of the British American 
boundary, and Mexico by her action in the dispute with the 
United States in 1839, have shown us that such a difficulty 
may arise. Again, there is the difficulty of securing a 
thoroughly unprejudiced and at the same time competent 
tribunal, and the objection to courts created purely ad hoc. 
General disapproval on the part of other nations may operate 
as strong indirect coercion of those inclined to defy arbitral 
decisions, but this makes the requirement of thorough com- 
petence on the part of the arbitrators all the more imperative, 
otherwise a country might acquire for itself a very bad name 
for the repudiation of what was in fact an unjust or improper 
award. 

Mr. W. E. Hall considers that under these circumstances 
it must be permissible to distrust arbitration as a means of 
obtaining an equitable settlement of international controver- 
sies, though he admits that “where the matter at stake is 
unimportant, and the questions involved are rather pure ques- 
tions of fact than of law or mixed fact and law, reference to 
arbitration is often successful both as a means of securing that 
justice shall be done and of allaying international irritation.” 
Fortunately, it is not now an untried method, and we learn 
something as to its most appropriate sphere from past expe- 
rience : a large number of disputes have in modern times been 
settled by arbitration, and the number is increasing with every 
decade. An analysis of the subjects of twenty-eight of the 
most important of these gives the following result: 
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Seizure or destruction of ships or other property 
Seizure of or injury to subjects ° ‘ 
Boundaries : 

Sovereignty of islands 

Breach of neutral duties . 

Fisheries 


The United States government has been a party to thirteen 
of these settlements, Great Britain to ten, France and Portugal 
to four each, Spain three, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and Den- 
mark one each, while South America is represented by Co- 
lombia, Chili, Peru, and Argentina; Central America by Costa 
Rica, Mexico, and Nicaragua; Asia by China, Japan, and 
Persia; and Africa by Morocco. The United States have 
thus had the largest experience of arbitration, and the opinion 
of their President last autumn probably well expresses the 
present feeling on the subject. “It is quite possible,” said 
President Harrison, “ to apply arbitration to such a dispute as 
a boundary-line. It is quite impossible, it seems to me, to ap- 
ply it to the case of an international feud. If there is present 
a disposition to subjugate, an aggressive spirit to seize terri- 
tory, or a spirit of national aggrandizement which does not 
stop to consider the rights of other men or other peoples, to 
such a case and to such a spirit international arbitration has 
no or, if any, a remote and difficult application.” This is not 
quite the same as Mr. Hall’s criticism ; in excluding questions 
of law he doubtless had in view the Alabama arbitration, for 
though war was then avoided the permanent effect of the de- 
cision cannot be applauded, inasmuch as we started by accept- 
ing a statement as law which we denied to be truly so, and 
thereby increased the obligations of neutrals in direct oppo- 
sition to the modern rule, and very proper rule, of allowing 
war to interfere as little as possible with the affairs of non- 
belligerents. In confining arbitration to “ unimportant mat- 
ters,” Mr. Hall would doubtless thereby exclude the disputes 
which President Harrison describes as involving a disposition 
to subjugate, an aggressive spirit to seize territory, or a spirit 
of national aggrandizement, and probably he would exclude 
others,—cases in which the political freedom, the existence, or 
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the honor of a nation is supposed to be touched ; and at first 
sight this limitation might seem to make arbitration impos- 
sible in nine-tenths of the quarrels which arise. We must 
not, however, be too hasty. History and in fact every-day ex- 
perience of foreign politics show that what may grow into a 
question of national honor generally has a very small begin- 
ning. Take the Chili affair, which attracted so much attention 
towards the close of last year: a dispute which originated in 
a drunken brawl at one time looked very much like ending in 
a bitter war between Chili and the United States. The late 
Lord Russell said of the wars of the last century that he 
did not see one of them in which, if there had been proper 
temper between the parties, the questions in dispute might not 
have been settled without recourse to arms; and if tackled 
early enough the settlement of most of our disputes to-day 
may be similarly facilitated. At the time of writing, the 
United States, after some tall talk, are beginning to see a little 
sense in Lord Salisbury’s recent proposals, but if our govern- 
ment had taken the advice which Sir George Baden-Powell 
urged upon it in 1887-8, “the Behring Sea difficulty” need 
never have assumed the proportions which it has been allowed 
to do. Furthermore, we must always remember that if there 
is a danger of not obtaining a fair decision on the merits of a 
dispute in arbitration, the danger in war is ten times greater. 
Take the Crimean War, as Mr. Froude puts it in his “ Life 
of Earl Beaconsfield :” though a million lives and a hundred 
millions of English money were expended, the only result was 
the capture of half a single Russian city! To quote a saying 
of the late President Grant, “ An arbitration between two 
nations will never satisfy both nations alike; but it always 
satisfies the conscience of humanity,” and that is more than 
war can do. 

Admitting, however, that there are certain quarrels or “ in- 
ternational feuds” to which arbitration cannot be applied, is 
there any other alternative for war, or is there any peace-pre- 
serving influence upon which we may rely? Lord Sherbrooke 
(then Mr. Lowe) once described the theory of the balance of 
power as “the pest of Europe,” but there are many who now 
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~ think that in the system and alliances which the theory has 
bequeathed to us are to be found the most practical peace- 
preserving influences of to-day. The six great powers of 
Europe, and when concerned others, may meet in conference 
and in a spirit of conciliation may smooth over difficulties 
which, while distance added enchantment to the view, might 
appear almost insurmountable by peaceful means, as witness 
the conferences of London in 1834 and 1867, of Paris in 1867, 
and of Berlin in 1878 and 1885. Then we have the European 
alliances,—the triple alliance and, if we may call it so, the 
dual alliance, with their possible additional adherents. When 
Germany, Austria, and Italy are allied on one side and France 
and Russia on the other, there should be little fear of either 
France or Russia acting aggressively unless assured of Eng- 
land’s position ; Italy in the South and Germany in the North 
would be seriously handicapped without maritime protection, 
but with the assistance of the English fleet the case would be 
very different, and England may thus say to her Russian rival, 
“ Give us peace in Asia and there shall be peace in Europe ;” 
an offer which the alleged pacific declarations of the Czar Should 
make readily acceptable. 

What, then, are the conclusions to which we are led? That 
throughout the civilized world there is a growing feeling 
against recourse to war as a means of settling international 
disputes ; that the practice is growing of inserting in treaties 
precautionary clauses for reference to arbitration of disputes 
whith may arise; that, even in default of any such provision, 
where disputes have actually arisen, their settlement by arbi- 
tration is becoming commoner ; that quarrels to which arbi- 
tration cannot be applied may be and are being controlled 
by the peace-preserving influence of allied nations, and that 
though we may not look for any immediate disarmament, 
“though,” to quote President Harrison once more, “ we must 
still have our gun-factories, and probably shall best promote 
the settlement of international disputes by arbitration by hav- 
ing it understood that if the appeal be to a fiercer tribunal we 
shall not be out of the debate,” still progress is for peace, and 
after long experience of the successful working of arbitration 
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and long immunity from. serious war, a gradual disarmament 
may follow, and the time may yet come when it may be true 


“ That the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 


LEONARD H. WEsT. 


1792.—YEAR I.* 


FAMILIES and nations and churches, in fact all communities 
of men, have recognized the ethical value of the commemo- 
ration of past events. The anniversaries of births, marriages, 
and deaths are remembered in the family circle. Schools, 
universities, societies, celebrate their centenaries. A feeling of 
piety, in the old Latin sense of that term, links the young to 
the old, the present to the past. As each of us may recog- 
nize certain dates as turning-points or crises in his individual 
life, so it is with the associations or communities to which we 
belong. And many nations can celebrate their birthdays, or 
the day when they came out of bondage, or the festival of 
their resurrection from the dead. In this matter of national 
celebrations England, partly because of the fortunate conti- 
nuity of her recent history, is less fortunately placed than 
some other countries. All citizens of the United States of 
America can join in celebrating the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The present French republic has shown a wise instinct 
in choosing the Fall of the Bastille as the anniversary to be 
commemorated: that date for the new epoch divides the sym- 
pathies of Frenchmen less than any later date in the stormy 
history of the great revolution. Englishmen have given up 
celebrating the Whig triumph of 1688; they have given up 
celebrating the battle of Waterloo. The feeling grows (as we 
trust it may grow in Germany), that a battle is, in any case, 
not the best kind of event to celebrate ; a national animosity 
is not the national feeling we wish to keep alive. And, be- 





* A lecture delivered before two London Ethical Societies. 
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sides, there are many victories in the past which we have 
come to regard with very mingled feelings. The battle of 
Waterloo ushered in a very gloomy period of European his- 
tory,—a peace, under the patronage of the “ Holy Alliance,” 
that was sadder than some wars. Certain national events 
used to find a place in the Anglican “ Book of Common 
Prayer,”—the gunpowder plot, the so-called “ martyrdom” of 
King Charles, the restoration of his son, and then, with char- 
acteristic inconsistency, the landing of William of Orange, 
tacked on to the gunpowder plot. But these commemora- 
tions have been wisely abolished (in 1859). They accentuated 
the political partisanship or the purely selfish patriotism of 
the Anglican Church. Some of them were offensive even to 
many sincere churchmen. 

Commemorations of a grander and wider character are the 
recurring festivals of the Christian year. Even those who 
have been trained in Puritan traditions, and have been taught 
to feel a religious abhorrence of the “ keeping of days,” may 
come to envy other Christians the system which lights up the 
seasons of the natural year with the memory of events, or 
supposed events, in the life of the founder of their religion, 
and with the names of its saints and martyrs. And the Puri- 
tan himself, turning away from the precise periodic commemo- 
ration of the story of the Gospels, gave all the more of his 
thought and sentiment to the national legend of the Hebrew 
people, which had already supplied a permanent historical 
background to the poets and prophets of the “Old Testa- 
ment.” The fall, the deluge, the call of Abraham, the com- 
ing out of Egypt, the conquest of the Canaanites, the tragic 
story of Saul, the glories of the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon, followed by the sad record of disruption and decay, the 
Babylonian exile, the return from captivity, and the building 
of the second temple, form a series of mythical and historical 
pictures which has furnished a medium for religious ideas and 
a language for religious emotions, and which might well serve 
as a typical representation of much that is most significant in 
human history, and a means of impressing certain moral and 
political lessons that never lose their value and necessity. 
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That righteousness alone exalteth a nation, that the tyrant 
and oppressor is hated of God and man, that the king is 
bound by a covenant to his people and has no divine right to 
rule badly, that Providence is not always on the side of the 
big battalions, however much this may seem for a time to be 
the case, but on the side of those who have most faith in their 
cause, most perseverance, most discipline, most fidelity to one 
another and to the principles for which they are struggling,— 
these are some of the maxims which many generations have 
been taught, along with some more doubtful lessons, by the 
primitive philosophy of history contained in the Jewish Bible. 
What are called “ prophetic” and “ apocalyptic” books consti- 
tute, it should be observed, in a special manner the earliest 
philosophies of history. They are the attempt to vindicate the 
ways of God to man,—.¢., to exhibit the history of the world 
as the fulfilment of a righteous purpose and a righteous 
judgment. 

Mr. John Morley has remarked on the advantages which 
civil and political liberty has derived from the fact that the 
Puritans corrected the too passive doctrines of the New Tes- 
tament by a zealous study of the history of the most rebellious 
people that ever existed. Putting the matter with less sar- 
casm, if with less point, we may say that it has been fortunate 
for Christendom that its sacred book contained the fervently 
and fiercely patriotic literature of the Old Testament, full— 
we can hardly say of political wisdom (which we must not 
expect from Orientals)—but full of vehement denunciations 
of tyranny and oppression, full of democratic sentiment, veiled 
under a theocratic form. With the New Testament writers, 
as with the later Stoics and Neoplatonists, the shadow of the 
Roman Empire is over all. Political despair had thrown man 
back on the solitude of hisown soul. Although the disciples 
of Jesus were taught to pray “ Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven,” they looked for the near coming of the heavenly 
kingdom as the destruction of all earthly society, and not 
as its regeneration. Religion and morals had become non- 
national, and even anti-social, as a preparation for becoming 
international and universal. 
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We have a larger Bible open before us than the Old and 
New Testaments combined,—nay, larger even than the Bible 
with the Apocrypha added and the library of the Fathers 
besides. We do not look for teaching to Judea alone, nor to 
a certain limited list of canonical Scriptures. “ Authentic 
writings of the Most High,” says Carlyle in a fine outburst, 
“are they found in old books only? They are in the stars, 
and on the rocks, and in the brain and heart of every mor- 
tal.”* Or, as it is expressed in these lines of Mr. James 
Russell Lowell’s,— 


“Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone; 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 
While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit.” ¢ 


If the teaching of Nature be often too obscure, at least we 
have the “Bible of History,”—not the story of one chosen 
people only, but the record of all that is great, noble, and sig- 
nificant in the history of mankind. And if it be objected 
that history is too uncertain, too confused, too conflicting, to 
teach us anything, one must point out that history only shares 
these difficulties with the Bible which is limited to the Old 
and New Testaments. It is difficult in both cases to know 
which is genuine and authentic ; it is difficult to interpret the 
text when we are assured that it is genuine; it is difficult to 
decide between or to reconcile contradictory statements; and 
opposite lessons can be drawn even from the same passage. 
The histories of Greece, of Rome, of modern Europe, and the 
prophets and poets and moral teachers of various ages and 
nations, do not suggest more conflicting ideas and emotions 
than are obvious to any one who will read. “ The Bible” with 
scientific care and without the previous assumption of a dog- 
matic system to guide him. 





* Reminiscences (“ Edward Irving’’), ed. Norton, ii. 206. 
+ “ Bibliolatres.” 
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In this “ Bible of History” there is no chapter more sig- 
nificant for us, and scarcely any more difficult to interpret, 
than the French Revolution: It is notenough to class it along 
with other political and social phenomena known as “ revo- 
lutions.” In many respects, indeed, the French Revolution 
only repeats the incidents and, with some changes, the ideas 
of the English Puritan Revolution of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The abolition of the legislative privileges of the clergy 
and nobility, the abolition of royalty, the trial and beheading 
of the king, the attempts at constitution-making, the military 
dictatorship, nay, even the assertion of the rights of man,* may 
all claim English precedents. But the French Revolution 
had a spirit of active cosmopolitan proselytism which was 
absent from its English counterpart. The English revolution- 
ary ideas spread slowly, and in course of time, transplanted 
to different soils, they produced the American and French 
Revolutions. But the French Revolution was directly and 
consciously a world-significant event in a sense in which the 
English and American Revolutions were not. It is a move- 
ment that we can only compare with such events as the rise 
of Christianity or the Protestant Reformation. It is one of 
the great turning-points in the affairs of men. Historical 
study shows, indeed, more and more that the French Revolu- 
tion is not an inexplicable volcanic eruption of hidden and 
mysterious forces; it makes in reality no sudden break in the 
course of events: it was being steadily prepared long before. 
And indeed, as Mazzini has said, it “was rather a résumé 
than a program.” But this preparation in the past is no pecu- 
liarity of the French Revolution. It is true of the Protestant 
Revolution before it. It is true also of the rise and spread of 
Christianity ; even the most orthodox and least scientific of 
ecclesiastical historians admits, in words at least, that the new 
religion was not entirely new, and that it came only “in the 
fulness of time.” 

But, while we recognize this continuity in human affairs, as 





* See the Clarke Papers, edited by Mr. C. H. Firth for the Camden Society, 
pp. Ix-Ixv, 325. 
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in the realm of mere nature, it is still true that we can fix on 
particular events in which long-prepared movements culminate. 
There is a definite moment at which crystallization takes place, 
at which thoughts and feelings are suddenly translated into 
deeds. And such great decisive moments may be fitly chosen 
for special remembrance and as centre-points of careful reflec- 
tion. In a truly “catholic” calendar the fall of the Bastille 
and the proclamation of the French republic should assuredly 
find a place. September 21, 1792, is a date one naturally 
thinks about when the hundred years have run out; and it 
is right and reasonable to ask ourselves, How does it look 
to us now? Though the new republic was born after the 
frenzied horror of the September massacre, we know with 
what rapture the event was hailed by many of the wisest 
and best men at that time living. The German philosopher 
Kant, then approaching threescore years and ten, when he 
heard of the founding of the republic, shed tears of joy, and 
exclaimed, “I can now say, like Simeon, ‘ Lord, let thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ ” 
Our own Wordsworth speaks of the emotion produced by the 
earlier period of the revolution in the mind of a young man: 


“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


We know, alas! what bitter disappointment and disillusion 
awaited the enthusiasts—the reign of terror, the revolu- 
tion devouring its own children, the. awakened patriotism and 
heroism of the French nation spending itself in wars of con- 
quest, the republic destroyed by its victorious general, the 
dreary years of reaction and repression. And even now, 
when at length a republic seems securely established in the 
nation that has gone through all these storms and sufferings, 
how prosaic it seems, how far short of a political sdea/. It is 
“the government that divides France least :” it is a compro- 
mise between conflicting interests and passions. It does not 
rouse enthusiasm elsewhere. The oppressed of all nations do 
not hail it with rapture. Kings do not tremble on their 
thrones because of it; the very Czar of Russia can be its 
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ally. The republican faith has ceased to be a religion, as it 
was in the days when a republic seemed hopeless; it has 
become at best a calm opinion about the most convenient 
way of managing the business of the community. Our prob- 
lems and our aspirations seem to have become different from 
those of the National Convention of 1792. We do not 
think that kings and priests are always the sole, or even 
the worst, enemies of mankind. We do not think that the 
declaration of the rights of the individual and the framing 
of a republican constitution will suffice to bring about the 
reign of peace and justice upon earth. We have become 
aware of a silent revolution,—the “ industrial revolution,” we 
call it—which was going on at the same time as the political, 
and which brings problems to us that the French Revolution 
did nothing to solve, and something even to aggravate. We 
are inclined to give way at times to a sort of political pes- 
simism, and to ask in a despairing tone whether, after all, 
human beings are, on the whole, happier and better when 
national aspirations have been gratified and when political 
and civil liberty have been obtained. 

Think of some of the events that have occurred within the 
lifetime of most of us. We have seen with our own eyes 
what poets, patriots, martyrs have longed to see and have 
died without seeing. Things pronounced impossible by the 
strong and mighty have come to pass, wrought out by faith 
and perseverance and sacrifice,—a united German nation, an 
Italy risen from the dead, Christian nationalities freed from 
Ottoman oppression, slavery and serfdom abolished through- 
out the civilized world, many reforms put into practice and 
accepted as a matter of course which it used to be treasonable 
even to advocate, a republic apparently securely established in 
France, and the various enemies of the republic withering and 
perishing before her as if they were smitten by some vengeance 
of fate; and with-all this we feel how little has been done to 
make life better for individual men and women. 

But is not this feeling of disappointment a salutary neces- 
sity of human progress? Let me use some of those time- 
honored Biblical illustrations of which I spoke. When Israel 
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wandered forty years in the wilderness, how those who died 
in the wilderness envied those who entered the promised 
land! But those who entered the promised land found that 
they were only at the beginning of their struggles. The 
captives who sat down and wept by the waters of Babylon, 
remembering Zion, when their feet trod again the streets of 
Jerusalem were their sorrows at an end? The temple of the 
Lord had still to be rebuilded. The angels, in the evangelist’s 
story, sang the glad tidings of “ peace on earth” at the birth 
of Christ; but, though his disciples regarded him as the ex- 
pected Messiah, did they not hear him say, “I came not to 
send peace, but a sword”? Every step onward and upward 
in our individual lives, in the lives of human societies, brings 
us in view of fresh heights to be reached, new difficulties to 
be overcome. Every attempt to read the meaning of history 
makes us aware of the slowness with which real progress is 
effected. This is the old problem with which, in a theological 
form, the religious Hebrew tried to grapple: Why does God 
delay to judge the world? The souls of the martyrs, in the 
Apocalypse, cry out, “How long, O Master, the holy and 
true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth?” And many suffering souls seem always 
crying, if not for vengeance, yet for justice. 

The pessimistic feeling we are apt to have especially about 
the French Revolution is, among ourselves, partly due, I think, 
to the fascination of that great prose epic poem in which Car- 
lyle has pictured its history. One great lesson, and one only, 
does Carlyle draw from the “ fuliginous, fiery mystery” which 
he describes,—the inevitable doom of all rotten institutions. 
But reading this purely negative lesson, the everlasting dam- 
- nation of whatsoever liveth and maketh a lie, he sees nothing 
but an apocalyptic vision of the pouring out of the vials of 
the wrath of God. Individual portraits and particular out- 
ward scenes stand out with startling vividness before us. But 
who could gather from the pitying scorn of Carlyle’s refer- 
ences to the National Assembly and the National Convention 
that these bodies were doing a vast amount of solid legislative 
work,—work which has lasted and endured, much of which 
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even the Restoration did not dare to meddle with? The 
apparent failure of the Revolution must not blind us to the 
ultimate triumph of its ideas. The French Revolution and 
its culmination in the first French Republic had not merely 
the negative result of revealing to the whole world the utter 
rottenness of the old régime: they have affected for good the 
government of every country in the civilized world, not ex- 
cepting our own, always too tolerant of ancient abuses; not 
excepting even Russia, in which the abolition of serfdom may 
be traced ultimately to the ideas of '89—though these ideas 
have still work enough before them there. The abolition of 
slavery (so often incorrectly claimed by the Church), the free- 
dom of opinion, the freedom of public meeting, the idea that 
government exists for the people and by the will of the peo- 
ple,—these are principles by no means peculiar tothe French 
Revolution, but which gained their clearest and most con- 
spicuous expression in it. The ideas of ’89 may be found, as 
I have already said, in the American Revolution, and before 
that in the English Puritan Revolution of the seventeenth 
century. They may be traced among Protestant, and espe- 
cially Calvinistic, writers of an earlier date, and even in the 
Middle Ages, when the priest was the only tribune of the 
plebs, and when the rivalry between the spiritual and the tem- 
poral powers led Papal champions to teach the sovereignty 
of the people, and Imperial champions to assert the freedom 
of intellect. Nay, the ideas of the French Revolution may 
be traced further back still, not only to the republican * en- 
thusiasm of Greece and Rome, but to the democratic* senti- 
ments of some of the Hebrew prophets. A modern French 
writer f has said that the French Revolution in its aspirations 
was “the unconscious testamentary executor of the prophet 
Isaiah.” There is among Hebrew prophets and among 
French revolutionary enthusiasts the same confident expec- 
tation of a reign of peace and righteousness, the same fierce 








* I contrast these terms; for the ancient republics were, in the modern sense, 
slave-holding oligarchies. 

t M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, quoted by Laveleye, Ze Gouvernement dans la 
démocratie, i, 271. 
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denunciation of vengeance on the oppressors of the poor and 
on the selfish luxury of the rich; nay, even the same rejection 
of traditional ceremonial religion in favor of an ethical Deism, 
and the same excusably patriotic belief that their own nation 
was the chosen people, through whom the redemption of the 
whole world was to come. 

Governments may still disown the ideas of ’89 and ’93, but 
those ideas have been, and are, working. The doctrine of 
the sovereignty of the people, #.¢., that rulers are the servants 
of the nation and not its irresponsible masters, practically in- 
fluences every European constitution, except those of Turkey 
and Russia, which survive as specimens of the kind of gov- 
ernment that some persons affect to admire, in a thoughtless 
impatience with the defects of parliamentary institutions. If 
reformers nowadays do not feel the same hostility to monarchy 
which their predecessors felt in the earlier part of the century, 
is it not just because the French Revolution and its republican 
ideal, z.¢., its ideal that every true constitution must be a 
“commonwealth,” have done so much to ameliorate the char- 
acter of monarchy? Kings can no longer get rid of moral 
responsibility to their subjects by claiming, as of old, to be 
responsible to God alone. We are too apt to forget how 
much effort this change has cost, and how much the civilized 
world has gained by it. There is a Scotch story which I 
may perhaps be excused for telling here. It is said that after 
Culloden, a ragged Highlander, a fugitive from Charles Ed- 
ward’s unhappy army, broke into a cottage where a poor old 
woman was weaving cloth, and seized enough to make him- 
self acoat. The old woman, attempting in vain to hinder 
him, exclaimed, “ Ye’ll pay for't.”. “ When?” said he. “At 
the day of judgment.” “That will be lang credit ; she'll tak’ 
a waistcoat, too.” The rulers of mankind have been in the 
habit of getting this “lang credit.” The struggle for polit- 
ical liberty, which culminates in the French Revolution, has 
meant the refusal of it. Kings now may or may not claim to 
rule by the grace of God: they do rule by the grace of their 
people. Similarly, if reformers feel less of hostility to the 
old churches, even to the Roman Church, than they used to 
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feel, is it not because the churches have had their intolerance 
checked, their abuses diminished, their zeal in good works 
quickened, by the direct and indirect effects of the French 
Revolution itself? The Protestant revolt had in some ways 
a beneficial effect on the Roman Church—where Protestantism 
was sufficiently strong to keep it in check. And the French 
Revolution has, in the long run, had an effect even more 
striking and more beneficial on all bodies of Christians; for 
the French Revolution proclaimed those ideas of “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” which the Christian churches had pro- 
fessed in a spiritual sense, while too blind or too timid to read 
them aright and to translate them into outward acts. Thus 
theological apologists are in the habit of claiming that the 
abolition of slavery is due to Christianity. But you will find 
that there is a startling difference between the usual attitude 
of theologians and churchmen generally to this subject before 
the French Revolution and after it. The abolition of slavery 
is due to Christianity, certainly,—but only in that sense of 
Christianity in which the French Convention may be accepted 
as a better exponent of Christian ideas than the GEcumenical 
Council of the Vatican or the Anglican bench of bishops. 
And I fear that the orthodox representatives of Christianity 
are not very willing to reckon Rousseau and his followers 
among the “ Fathers of the Church.” 

If the lapse of a hundred years makes us recognize that the 
gospel of the French Revolution is no longer a sufficient gos- 
pel for us, if we feel that the declaration of the rights of man 
contains a very partial recognition of the truth about human 
society, and that the faith in abstract logic is apt to become a 
rather narrow and meagre creed, we must not despise the 
necessary work of freeing the individual from a blind submis- 
sion to the yoke of king and priest,—a work that is not 
altogether nor everywhere completed yet. To destroy an 
effete, and therefore mischievous, type of social existence, 
and to prevent that type of society being ever permanently 
restored again, was a necessary task, for which the world owes 
undying gratitude to the prophets and heroes and martyrs of 
liberty, as liberty was understood and had to be understood a 
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hundred years ago. To construct better social forms, to 
recognize the social needs and the social duties of the in- 
dividual, is the task which falls to us; but it is a task made 
possible, as well as necessary, by the destructive and liberating 
work which preceded. Those who have to lay the foundations 
of the new building need not disparage the dangerous work 
of those who had to pull down a collection of ruinous and 
unwholesome structures. 

We are inclined perhaps to smile a little sadly at the calm 
confidence with which the National Convention set to work to 
make all things new, cutting themselves adrift from the past, 
symbolizing their faith by altering times and seasons, and placing 
themselves at the outset of a new era—the yearI. It is impos- 
sible thus to break with the past. Just as the sins of his fathers 
were visited on the well-intentioned but incapable man who 
found himself king of France when the day of judgment and 
vengeance dawned, so the enthusiasts of the new era were 
caught unawares in the meshes of the past, inheriting its 
ideas, its wisdom, and its folly. It is never the year I.: there 
is no absolute beginning in the history of humanity, any more 
than there is in the course of nature. In every department of 
life, in politics, morals, and religioh, in literature, art, and 
science, there are apt to be two opposing camps,—those who 
think that everything is revealed already, that they possess 
permanent and authoritative truth ; and, on the other side, those 
who catch at the newest phrases and the newest fashions, and 
think that all mankind have hitherto sat in darkness, and that 
a “new era” has suddenly begun in their own generation, 
that a quite “ new spirit” is operating in the world. Neither 
of these opinions can be correct. All really living old ideas 
must in their very growth renew and re-create themselves. It 
is when this growth is checked and hindered that revolutions 
and convulsions occur. And, on the other hand, the new 
must be born of the old. Those who most violently break 
away from the past often carry about with them dead and 
encumbering fragments of it. A sympathetic knowledge of 
the past is the best preservative against its delusions. A true 
reverence for the past is essential to sound and healthy social 
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life: it is one of the fundamental “ pieties” of existence. But 
the truest reverence for the past is a reverence which will 
always prefer the living spirit to the dead letter. A “ Protes- 
tantism” that has sunk into the acceptance of traditional 
dogmas, the cult of a revolution which erects its declarations 
of rights into barriers against social reform, are examples of 
that mere formal outward consistency which means unfaith- 
fulness to the living spirit. 

And so, if we are to turn to any practical account our re- 
flection on the events of a hundred years ago, we must ask 
ourselves: How can we imitate the reforming spirit of that 
time and yet avoid similar errors? What are the crying evils 
of our own time? How can they be remedied? And how 
can they be remedied so that, if possible, new evils may not 
arise from the very remedies themselves? We may make 
many errors,—we are certain to do so,—but honest failures 
are at least more educative than sitting still and doing nothing. 
And if a consciousness of the admixture of evil with good in 
all human effort is apt to paralyze our energy, we must remind 
ourselves that admixture of evil is at least as certain to be 
present in a timid policy of keeping things as they are. And 
we must resist the temptation to pessimism by keeping before 
us the true scientific conception of evil,—as “ want of adjust- 
ment,” “want of cohesion,” “incongruity,”—a conception 
which allows us to regard evil as self-destructive. 

I have said that there never is a “ year I.,” and yet it is also 
true that every year may be to us a year I.,—to us in our in- 
dividual lives, as well as to the society to which we belong. 
A new resolution deliberately formed and patiently acted out, 
a new work undertaken and zealously performed, a new and 
better adjustment of our relations to those around us, may 
date a real epoch in our lives, to which we and others may 
look back in after-years with satisfaction and gratitude. 

There are times when the inexorable tyranny of the past, 
both in regard to our individual life and in regard to national 
and social existence, seems to oppress us and weigh us down 
with a feeling of fatalistic despair. But, if a careful study of 
history gives us this sense of the unbroken chain of cause and 
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effect, it also shows us how the ideas of solitary and despised 
thinkers may gradually, and in spite of many apparent fail- 
ures, work themselves out into practical realization, so that 
the dreams of one age become the commonplaces of another. 
And so it is in our individual lives. “ Free-will,” in the sense 
of an arbitrary and absolute power of initiation in every in- 
dividual at every moment, is an unscientific delusion; but 
human beings are, by the power of thinking, raised above 
mere nature. Or, to express it otherwise, zdeas are them- 
selves natural forces, in that wider sense of “nature” which 
includes conscious as well as unconscious existence. A vivid 
consciousness of what we ought to do, and habitual reflection 
on_it, become caijses influencing conduct. “Conversion” is 
not the mere dream of religious fanatics ; it is a psychological 
fact in the experience of many individuals. Well is it for us 
if the moral revolutions which quicken our energy, our sense 
of intellectual honesty, and our recognition of social duty, 
can take place without pain and convulsion and the tearing 
asunder of old and dear ties. 

It is a great gain that the history of the French Revolution 
can now be studied and thought of without blind abhorrence 
and without blind partisanship. “‘ Let us never glorify revolu- 
tion,” it has been said (by Mr. Goldwin Smith); “ statesman- 
ship is the art of avoiding it.” And it is not only the states- 
man that has to seek to avert revolution, but every citizen, 
by helping to reform abuses and by keeping on the alert to 
prevent them accumulating; by public spirit, by intelligent 
sympathy with suffering, by honesty and conscientiousness 
in the exercise of all public functions, among which must be 
included the function of forming and criticising opinions,—a 
public function in which we all share. It is a terrible thing 
when the redemption of a people has to take the form of ven- 
geance, the wild justice of unchained slaves; but does not the 
heavier blame rest with those who kept a people in slavery - 
than with those who broke their fetters ? 

When we are sagely criticising the acts of the men of 1792, 
awarding our praise and our blame, more able at a safe dis- 
tance to see a few redeeming points in the old régime, and 
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with the benefit of knowing all that has happened since, it is 
right to ask ourselves how our own generation will be judged 
at the bar of history a hundred years hence. Will people then 
look back on this period as a time of doubt and feebleness, 
of uncertain beliefs and selfish timidity, or will they be grate- 
ful to us for facing our intellectual and our social problems 
boldly and honestly ? Will they be able to pardon our mis- 
takes and our delusions, because of the spirit in which we 
tried to leave the world—not worse but a little better than 
we found it? 

Now and then a mocking voice may be heard to ask, 
“Why should we do anything for posterity? What has pos- 
terity done for us? We, the men and women living now, 
have our own urgent needs to satisfy: let us fit the world to 
our needs, After us—the deluge.” It is impossible to reason 
with those who really think in this way, and do not merely 
speak with that foolish affectation of cynicism which, of all 
affectations, is one of the least excusable. We can only say, 
“Verily, they have their reward”—in their selfish isolation. 
They are withdrawing themselves in their egotism from the 
ranks of humanity, nay, even from a place among the higher 
animals. By mere instinct the bird will toil, and will even die, 
for its young ones; and shall we, who inherit from the labors 
of those who have suffered and died such privileges (to name 
no others) as our opportunities of knowledge and our right of 
free speech, shall we disown the claims of those who are to 
come after us? Surely, this, if anything, might be called 
“blasphemy against the Holy Spirit.” It is faithlessness to 
humanity. 

Less than a month after the Republican calendar was intro- 
duced (October, 1793) there was enacted in Paris a scene than 
which there is hardly anything in history more dramatic and 
more touching. Twenty-one Girondist deputies stood on the 
scaffold awaiting their death, and as they stood they sang the 
hymn of the Marseillaise in a chorus of which one voice was 
silenced every minute by the guillotine. They were suffering 
not like other martyrs, at the hands of their enemies: that 
could have been more easily borne. They were doomed to 
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death in the name of the republic which they had themselves 
helped to create. And yet, in this bitterest of all disappoint- 
ments, they sang their song of triumph. The critical his- 
torian is apt to be impatient with those eloquent Girondist 
deputies, who talked when they should have been acting ; and 
there is no need to delude ourselves into thinking that the 
man who can die nobly or dramatically is therefore wise or 
just. But there was something more than courage in the way 
these Girondists faced death and disappointment. It was an 
act of faith, for which we owe them our gratitude and our 
reverence. They “did not despair of the republic:” they did 
not despair of humanity. And the world needs faith in 


humanity as well as insight into its weakness. 
Davip G. RITCHIE. 
Jesus COLLEGE, OxForD. 


UTILITARIANISM. 


Ir is the object of this paper to present in a brief way an 
argument for the main position of utilitarianism, bearing in 


mind the later criticisms on that system, and commenting on 
such of them as seem to need especial notice. 

As utilitarianism, then, is so much concerned with happi- 
ness and unhappiness, and with larger and smaller quanti- 
ties of these, it is well to begin by saying concisely in what 
sense these expressions are used. By happiness, therefore, is 
intended pleasure and absence of pain; meaning to imply by 
this that not only those acts cause happiness which give some 
one pleasure, or which actually free him from pain, but those 
also which lessen his unhappiness. By unhappiness is in- 
tended pain, including every irksome and uncomfortable state 
of mind whatsoever, and implying that not only those acts 
cause unhappiness which actually give one pain, but those 
also which curtail his happiness, 

To all intents and purposes this statement has been made 
before, and has been pronounced obscure in certain criticisms ; 
but an examination of such criticisms will show that the ob- 
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scurity complained of does not lie in the definition just given, 
but, if anywhere, in the fact that the words happiness and 
unhappiness are defined by utilitarians in the above sense, 
and commonly employed in another and a different sense; 
hence I am satisfied that if I avoid such a real or apparent 
change of meaning the reader will have little reason to 
complain of want of clearness. 

Respecting amounts of happiness and unhappiness, some 
critics seem to expect utilitarians to introduce the yard-stick 
into ethics, or to descant upon the specific gravity of pains; 
and they are loud in their disappointment. Utilitarians, how- 
ever, are scarcely to blame, inasmuch as they never promised 
anything so picturesque. When they say of a pain that it is 
bigger than a certain pleasure, or equal to it, the quantitative 
words, like most words in all the moral sciences, are used 
metaphorically. When a utilitarian affirms that an act gives 
more pain than pleasure, he means above all things that it 
pains many people and pleases few. If the act be one, how- 
ever, that does not affect many people, then to say that it gives 
more pain than pleasure means that it puts some one to much 
inconvenience, to considerable discomfort or severe pain, and 
affords some one else but a slight pleasure: a slight pleasure 
and a severe pain being, I hope, sufficiently intelligible. 

That the above account, however, of what is meant by 
amounts of happiness and unhappiness does not always make 
it easy, in a given case, to determine whether the pain that an 
act produces is greater than the pleasure, has always been 
admitted by utilitarians, and is, indeed, pretty obvious. But 
it is no less obvious that these cases are the unimportant ones. 
Wherever the difference is very great between the numbers 
who are happily and who are unhappily affected, or where the 
pain is severe and the pleasure trifling, or the inconvenience 
trifling and the happiness great, then no difficulty appears. 
Nobody can doubt that it is causing more pain than pleasure 
to maim a man for life, or to flay him alive in order to gratify 
some one’s passing whim ; nobody can doubt that it is causing 
less happiness than unhappiness to make multitudes go desti- 
tute that some one or two may live in ceaseless luxury. The 
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important cases are the plain cases; and even in the cases 
that are not plain, the principles that a utilitarian bids you 
proceed upon are determinate. 

The terms being thus understood, one may state the ques- 
tion. It has been said with sufficient iteration that a utili- 
tarian thinks no act wrong which is not such as to cause people 
more unhappiness than happiness, and that he thinks no act 
right which is not such as to cause people more happiness 
than unhappiness, taking into account the happiness and un- 
happiness not only of the agent, but also of everybody in 
any wise affected by his conduct, and, in especial, giving due 
weight to the remote and indirect as well as to immediate 
effects. All this has been so often insisted on that the utili- 
tarian need seldom complain nowadays that he is in these 
respects misunderstood. What has not been sufficiently 
made plain is the more obvious truth that not every class 
of acts which produce more happiness than unhappiness is 
right, and not every class of acts which produce more un- 
happiness than happiness is wrong. The beating of the 
heart, for example, and involuntary actions universally: these 
cause more misery, direct and indirect, when they are dis- 
orderly than many of the wickedest of crimes, and yet they 
are not wicked, nor concerned with morality at all. Nor is 
every act that is voluntary concerned with morality. No 
matter how much more productive of happiness than of un- 
happiness, no act is right which, social interference apart, 
every one feels inclined to practise according to his ability. 
No matter how much more productive of unhappiness than 
of happiness, no act is wrong which, social interference apart, 
every one is inclined uniformly to abstain from so far as he is 
able. Those acts only are right which, besides being volun- 
tary and causing more happiness than unhappiness, are, like 
honesty, such that some members of the community will not 
uniformly practise them, except it may be to gain good fame 
and other kinds of reward, and to escape censure and other 
kinds of punishment. And those only are wrong which, 
besides being voluntary and causing more unhappiness than 
happiness, are also, like stealing, such that some members of 
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the community will not abstain from them, except it may be 
to escape censure and other kinds of punishment, and to gain 
good fame and other forms of reward. 

This definition of right and wrong (which is the funda- 
mental doctrine of utilitarianism, and in relation to which the 
other doctrines are in the position of premises or corollaries) 
is sound, if it be true that men desire in and for itself happi- 
ness, and nothing but happiness, other objects being chosen, 
if at all, only as the means of this: that is to say, that each 
man never desires for its own sake anything but to be happy 
himself, or that others should be happy to the neglect of him- 
self. The corresponding statement respecting aversion is, that 
unhappiness—one’s own or some other person’s—is the only 
thing that in and of itself inspires one with aversion; this 
sentiment being felt towards other things, if at all, only 
because they are the occasions of unhappiness.* 

That mankind do have an aversion to pain utilitarians have 
always thought was pretty plain; and although it is the logi- 
cal outcome of the remarks of certain critics that they love 
to dally with the toothache, and would look forward to life- 
long neuralgia with positive yearning, yet I do not know that 
they ever actually affirm this, and I should entertain a John- 
sonian doubt if they did. And similarly with the desire for 
happiness. But it is one thing to maintain that men do de- 
sire pleasure and feel aversion to pain, and quite another to 
maintain that they desire and feel an aversion towards noth- 
ing else. And the critics of utilitarianism stand ready to show 
that men desire many things in and for themselves which are 
in no sense pleasurable, and that they feel aversion to many 
things in and of themselves which are in no sense painful ; 
some of them even stand ready to show that men never desire 
happiness at all, or feel aversion to unhappiness. So then it 
is necessary to answer all these objections before one can 
maintain utilitarianism; to answer, that is, not every partic- 


* One might say simply that men never desire anything but happiness, regard- 
ing means and end as distinguishable but not separable parts of one chain of 
events, which must be chosen or not, as a whole; it being impossible to gain the 
end without the means. 
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ular objection, for that would be to treat of some of them 
many times over, but to answer every class of them. 

In the first place, then, some criticisms altogether mistake 
the point at issue. Utilitarians affirm that happiness is the 
only object desired in and for itself; they are often thought 
to affirm that expected happiness or unhappiness is the final 
cause, the primum mobile, of every act; and that when a man 
leaps from under a falling wall, he does so upon a thought of 
the misery of broken bones and lacerated flesh ; and that when 
one hurls himself off a dizzy precipice, it is to gain some 
pleasure which I do not specify, because I cannot imagine 
what it would be. Now, this opinion, the adversaries of utili- 
tarianism aver, is absurd. To leap from under the wall, they 
affirm, is, or at least may be, due to a blind impulse, born 
indeed of one’s past experience of the danger of falling masses, 
but without, in the present instance, any prevision of that 
danger, or at least uncontrolled by such prevision; while to 
throw one’s self off a precipice may be so far from being in pur- 
suit of pleasure or in flight from pain, that it is one’s very 
horror at being crushed by such a fall that makes the impulse 
to throw one’s self irresistible. Now, all of this is very good 
doctrine. I am not disposed to deny the existence of uncon- 
trollable impulses founded on habit, nor of “the power of a 
fixed idea;’ but these, and the phenomena of involuntary 
activity generally, are irrelevant to ethics. The question is, 
do men feel aversion to anything but pain, inthe broad sense 
in which utilitarians use that word, and do they desire any- 
thing but happiness? The question is not whether there is a 
source of activity other than desire and aversion. And those, 
therefore, who’ have thought that utilitarianism implies that 
desire for happiness and aversion to unhappiness are the sole 
springs of action, have disbelieved it, in so far as they have 
misunderstood it. 

In the next place, some critics distinguish between the state 
.of things in the outer world and our consciousness of it; and 
they aver that while it is the consciousness which is pleasur- 
able, it is the state of things which is desired. It cannot be, 
they affirm, a pleasure that is desired, for, if so, illusion would 
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be as dear to us as reality, and all men would wish to run 
merrily mad that they might be kings, or deities, or whatso- 
ever else is to their mind the tip-top of blessedness. But 
rather than this, the argument goes on, one would prefer a 
sober, and even a dismal, sanity. One does not, then, desire 
happiness ; he wishes rather for a certain state of things in the 
external world ; he wishes to have vast possessions, not to 
imagine that he has them; to be respected, not to think that 
he is. Indeed, if one must be in error, he would choose to be 
his beau-idéal, and feel that he was far from it, rather than to 
be a poor conceited ninny in a fool’s paradise. 

The reply to this criticism is, that it does not distinguish be- 
tween the way that madness appears from within, to the mad, 
and from without, to the sane. If one could see merry madness 
as the merry mad see it, possibly one would prefer it. Certain 
it is that when one is in a fool’s paradise he thinks nobody so 
enviable as himself; and opium-eaters do prefer dreams to 
reality. But seen from without, as sane men must see it, to 
be a poor deluded creature is a condition of bitter humiliation 
and of real weakness, exposed to almost every kind of misery. 
While, on the contrary, to be one’s beau-idéal, and at the same 
time modestly to undervalue one’s self, although, indeed, un- 
comfortable, is nevertheless much better than real danger amid 
fancied security. I admit, then, that one does not wish to go 
mad, but aver that this does not controvert but rather con- 
firms the doctrine that men desire happiness and feel aversion 
to pain. If to be insane were regarded, not as humiliating, 
but as a glorious career, not as a wretched but as a happy 
one, then indeed one’s repugnance to it would need account- 
ing for. But quite the contrary as it is. That no certain 
state of things in the outer world is desired in and for itself, 
or otherwise than for its effects on happiness and unhappi- 
ness, is made plain by the following. One desires money. 
Well, money exists, why does not that content him? Well, 
that is not what he wants ; to say that one desires money is el- 
liptical; he wishes to possess money ; and that is to say, he 
wants his command of pleasures and his power to ward off 
unhappiness increased. To possess money that would not buy 
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houses, nor food, nor service, nor deference, would not satisfy 
him ; such money would be mere counterfeit, would be money 
in heaven, or magician’s money that withers away when put 
in the till. What one desires money for, in short, is as a 
means, not as anend. And so with any other external situa- 
tion. But this introduces the third objection; or rather it 
introduces the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth objections,—four, 
which are nearly related, dealing as each of them does with 
some object of desire (or aversion) that to some or all people 
is naturally unpleasant (or pleasant), but which has become 
artificially or factitiously pleasant (or unpleasant). 

For example, it is urged that one desires for its own sake 
not always happiness, but also at times the means of it. 
Money, for instance, more often than not, perhaps, is desired 
without any immediate notion of what it is to be spent for; 
and when it is obtained the desire is satisfied. But if it were 
not the money which is desired, the desire would not be satis- 
fied by the money; if it were a pleasure that was desired, the 
desire would not be satisfied until the money was spending, 
for it is in its use alone that money or other mere means can 
give happiness. 

This objection might be dismissed with the single remark 
that it ignores such pleasures as the feeling of security, and gen- 
erally what one may call the pleasures and pains of expecta- 
tion or of power and weakness. It argues that money, and 
other means, can give no pleasure except when used. Was 
there ever a more patent absurdity? Two men shall eat their 
dinner at the same club, lodge. in apartments equally luxu- 
rious, dress with equal taste and richness, spend, in short, pre- 
cisely equal sums of money; and yet one of them will be 
seraphically happy, and the other haggard with miisery; for 
the first has his income secure, and the second does not know 
one day that he can meet the liabilities of the next. It is true 
in many instances that we desire means; it is equally true in 
these instances that the mere possession of means is pleasant. 
What is more delightful than the possession of power of any 
kind? And yet it essentially consists in the consciousness that 
you can do thus and so, if you should want to. The reply is 
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founded on facts so familiar that I do not see how one can 
hesitate about accepting it. 

A similar line of remark disposes of the second class of 
factitiously pleasant or unpleasant objects, which are most 
typically illustrated by keepsakes and mementos. What, it 
is asked, is intrinsically pleasant about a faded ribbon or a lock 
of hair, a tin rattle ora baby’s shoe? And yet people treasure 
these, and would not barter them against a host of pleasures. 
The reply is not obscure. As the former objection ignored 
the pleasures and pains of expectation, so this one ignores the 
pleasures and pains of memory, or what may loosely be called 
such. A lock of hair, a baby’s shoe, are indeed capable of 
giving very little pleasure to those who have no associations 
with them; but if it was your wife’s hair, if the baby was 
your baby, if, in short, these mementos are soaked through 
and through with your fond memories, then they are worth 
more to you than to anybody else; the sight of them stirs 
you with half-forgotten scenes of long ago, and to part with 
them lightly would be a desecration, and cost a pang that 
might be marvellous to Gradgrind or Ralph Nickleby. And 
as with keepsakes, so with the house that one was born in, 
the fields he played in when a boy, his old-time steadfast 
friends. To put it generally, any object that is associated 
with an interesting period of one’s past has an artificial, a 
reflected, interest for him; pleasurable, if the period be one 
that he dwells on fondly, painful, if it be one that he hates to 
be reminded of. 

This last class of facts differs from the one just previous, in 
being associated with the past, while that was associated with 
the future. Both of them are closely allied to a third class 
of objects, which are also ultimately desired in and for them- 
selves, although naturally they are either neutral or even 
positively repugnant. These, too, are objected to utilitarian- 
ism. It is argued, for example, that there is nothing pleasant 
in business routine; a duller object could hardly be devised. 
And yet it is actually desired for its own sake by certain men, 
They “ miss their work,” and are eager to get back to it; they 
would not retire from business on any account, and will con- 
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tinue it even ata loss. Is it not clear, then, that they desire 
something that is not pleasant? On the contrary, it is not at 
all clear. It is clear, perhaps, that they desire what was at 
one time not pleasant ; but, however irksome in the beginning, 
a routine, as it becomes familiar, becomes to many minds 
positively agreeable ; and to almost all minds it becomes, after 
a long time, relatively agreeable; they have been in its toils 
so long that they have lost the art of filling up the day with- 
out it, and are preyed upon by an ennui that it alone relieves 
them from. The extremest cases of this force of habit illus- 
trate this best. Hardly any wretchedness can be greater than 
to be known as a criminal and an outcast from society, and 
to be restricted in your liberty, with all the items of degrada- 
tion and brutality that the inmates of a prison must endure. 
This is a lot so woful that it is expressly chosen to strike 
terror to the hearts of would-be malefactors ; and when the 
period of confinement ends only with the life of the con- 
demned, it is admitted to be more fearful than death itself. 
And yet custom can make even this lot pleasant,—more 
pleasant than the old, free life it was such misery to be torn 
away from,—insomuch that released prisoners have come back 
and pleaded to be shut up again. They had become blunted 
to what was distressing in their confinement; outside ways 
were strange to them, and habitual ways were pleasant. 

It is in this connection that it is pertinent to discuss the 
objection that some men have no aversion to being virtuous, 
which, it is affirmed, is surely at times not pleasant. The 
amount of sentiment that clouds the mind here is deplorable. 
To those who do desire virtue, is there ever a time when to 
feel that they have done right is not pleasant? Is there ever 
a time, for them, when to feel that they have been guilty is not 
a bitter humiliation? Certainly not. Then there never is a 
time, for them at least, when virtue is not pleasant. And this, 
too, when we have left out of account the substantial ills that 
men inflict on the wicked, and the indirect rewards of virtue. 
In truth, the objection is so flatly in the face of facts that it is 
absurd; so absurd that I do not believe that the objection as 
it is put is the real objection of those who urge it. Their 
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real difficulty I believe to be that they do not understand 
how what is irksome to all people in childhood, and to some 
people all their lives, can eventually become agreeable to 
others. Cases of this kind, however, have just been dealt 
with in the three preceding objections. It was there shown 
how an object naturally neutral might become factitiously 
pleasurable or painful in any one of three ways. Virtue has 
become pleasant to some men, and vice unpleasant, in all three 
ways united. Is social excommunication less terrible than 
the ills that money can provide against? If not, there is as 
good a reason to desire virtue in and for itself as there is to 
desire money: the righteous are safe. Do men shrink from 
going into the dark because, when children, they were told of 
sheeted dead that wander there? A better reason exists why 
they should shrink from doing wrong. Look at the picture of 
abject terror on a child’s face when he has been caught in 
naughtiness and is to be punished ; think of what a single fright 
of that kind may effect, and of the number of times that such 
frightening is repeated, and of how mature reflection and ex- 
perience tend not to efface but to deepen the impression. 
And above all and more than all, to those that love virtue and 
have an aversion to vice, to do right is habitual, to do wrong 
is new and strange. If habit will make a criminal’s position 
in society, or rather in a jail, pleasant, what may it not do for 
virtue ? 

A seventh class of objections to the doctrine we are con- 
sidering is founded on facts of the following kind. An object 
of desire or aversion may consist of parts, so to speak, which 
are individually insipid, but which taken as a whole afford 
happiness or unhappiness. This is best illustrated by games. 
One plays whist; his object is to make points; but there is 
nothing pleasant in that object; to see one figure in his 
counters is no more pleasant than to see any other. Or say 
one goes a-walking and determines to walk to a certain tree ; 
he finds no enjoyment in being near that tree, neither did he 
expect to. These cases, it is argued, are typical of many 
of the activities of mankind; their objects are, many times, 
perfectly neutral, and yet are eagerly desired, It is not, in 
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such cases, the objects that are pleasurable at all; it is, if 
anything, the relief from ennui or the exercise of skill; and 
these cannot themselves be the object of desire. For skill 
essentially consists in adapting means to an end; so that the 
exercise of skill of necessity implies the choice of an object 
other than the display of skill itself. Similarly with the 
pleasure of exercise. To exercise is to do something; but 
you cannot do anything without first choosing what it shall 
be, and then that will be your object, and not the pleasure 
that you will feel on the way to that. 

This is the objection, and it is a quibble. No conclusion 
can be considered sound which is gathered from the notion 
that when a man goes a-shooting his object is to get a target 
with a hole in the middle. There are, indeed, good people 
who imagine that hunting and fishing are undertaken for the 
game; but all sane minds abandon that idea when they learn 
the price of an outfit. The object of hunting is sport,—the 
pleasures of skill and exercise. As I have said, the fallacy 
consists in fixing on one of a number of things which are 
pleasant only in combination, and calling that one the object; 
that one alone is not pleasant ; therefore neither is your object 
pleasant. But the two words, object and object, have different 
meanings. Birds, for example, are indeed the object of a 
sportsman’s gun, but not, perhaps, the object of his desire. 
The latter object is nothing less than the whole act,—hunting 
and shooting birds—an act which is pleasant. Is it really 
necessary to say that one does not play whist that he may 
see the larger figures on his score-card? Man is seldom so 
lunatic that he could not attain that object in a much more 
brief way. Common language should warn a philosopher 
from such a slip as that. One does not say that he desires to 
behold a score of seven points, nor to shuffle cards, nor to 
deal them, and sort them, and lay them on the table one after 
another; he says that he wishes to play whist. 

There are, again, some who affirm that the mere fact of 
having a desire fulfilled is itself a pleasure. The event desired 
may in and of itself be perfectly neutral; let it occur, and, so 
far as concerns it, one is no happier than before; but merely 
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because one has set his heart on its occurring, and it has 
occurred, on that account he is happier. He has had a desire, 
and it has been gratified; and to have a desire gratified is 
pleasant in and of itself, apart from the power of the thing 
desired to afford pleasure. Now, this pleasure that belongs to 
the mere fulfilment of a desire is clearly not capable of being 
the object of that desire; for the desire of which it is the 
object would be by definition the desire of the pleasure of 
having a distinct and separate desire fulfilled. What, then, is 
the object of this second desire? Whatever it may be, it is 
clearly not the pleasure of its own fulfilment. Well, then, 
those who point out this peculiarity of a fulfilled wish affirm 
that utilitarians overlook it, and that it is only by so doing 
that they make out an apparent case for themselves. For if 
we deny that to desire money is to desire pleasure, the utili- 
tarian replies, “ What! is it not pleasant to receive money ?” 
It may be so, we rejoin, but that fact does not prove that the 
pleasure we feel in receiving money was desired. For that 
pleasure may have been, and indeed we aver that it was, 
merely the pleasure of having our desire for the money ful- 
filled; and this pleasure was the object of our desire for 
money. The utilitarian, in effect, proves that the gratification 
of any desire, no matter what, is pleasant; this, however, is 
nothing to the point: what the utilitarian should prove is quite 
a different matter,—namely, that we desire nothing but the 
pleasantness of pleasant things. 

Against this position a utilitarian might admit that it is 
pleasant to have a desire satisfied, but maintain that all the 
things which men desire are pleasurable. This, however, 
has already been done, so far at least as concerns the instances 
appealed to by those who urge this objection. It remains to 
join issue on the assertion that the mere fulfilment of a desire 
is pleasant. This implies that when one desires a pleasant 
object and obtains it he has two distinct and separate pleas- 
ures,—one due to the object, one to the satisfaction of desire. 
Now, if this means only that a state of craving is disagreeable, 
and that to be relieved of it is pleasant in the technical sense, 
then I have nothing to object, except that in this sense it is 
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not even plausible to say that utilitarians mistake the pleasure 
of the satisfaction of desire for the pleasure due to the object 
desired. But if it means more than this, then I am content 
to appeal to the facts. If you are treated to music unex- 
pectedly, do you miss any pleasure that you have when you 
have obtained the music by your own efforts? If not, then 
the objection under consideration is based ona fiction. When 
you have desired something which does not please you when 
obtained, does there exist side by side with the pain of disap- 
pointment a pleasure of some kind,—the pleasure of satisfied 
desire? To me it seems not. When I have obtained my 
object and am disappointed in it, I find no palliating pleasure 
in the fact that, having desired what would disappoint me, I 
have obtained it and been disappointed. But whether or not 
this be true, the reply already given to the objection must 
also be taken into account. 

This, I think, represents fairly each class of the objections 
which have been urged against the doctrine: that the only 
thing which men desire in and for itself is happiness, and the 
only thing which they turn from is unhappiness. I have 
stated the objections as forcibly as I know how, and have 
placed after each of them what seemed necessary to show 
wherein I did not think that objection sound. In almost 
every instance the issue has been joined on a question of fact, 
which each must settle for himself by observation. Those 
who, like myself, do not find these objections defensible, will 
be justified, until better objections are brought forward, in 
holding that the only object desired for its own sake is happi- 
ness, and the only object that in and of itself inspires aversion 
is unhappiness. 

In the mean time I pass to the rest of the argument, which 
is as follows. If each man desires only his own happiness, and 
feels aversion only to what is disagreeable to himself; or if 
each man desires only his own happiness and that of some 
one or more besides, and feels aversion to what is disagreeable 
to them ; then the definitions above given of wrong and right 
arecorrect. For when men live together there are many things 
that one can do to make another happy, many that one can 
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do to make another unhappy. If, therefore, it were a man’s 
object to obtain happiness for himself or some one that he 
loved, he would, except when it would be more trouble than 
it was worth, employ the means at his disposal to make his 
fellow-men do those things which contribute to, and refrain 
from doing those things which detract from, his happiness or 
the happiness of those who are dear to him. He would not, 
however, find it necessary to make men perform every kind 
of act that he wanted them to perform, nor to make them 
abstain from every kind of act that he did not want performed. 
For some acts that would contribute to his happiness and to 
the happiness of those with whom he identifies himself would 
contribute also to the happiness of the man who does them, 
and would not improbably, therefore, be practised by that man 
in the pursuit of his own aims. Such acts there would be no 
need to make men do, for they would be doing them already. 
One would need to make men perform those acts only which 
they would neglect if one let them alone. In like manner it 
would not be necessary to make men abstain from every act 
that one wanted them to abstain from, for some of the acts 
that would make one or one’s friend unhappy would also 
make the agent himself unhappy, and he would not improb- 
ably, therefore, abstain from them of his own accord. One 
would have to make men abstain from those acts only which 
they would practise if one let them alone. Now, passing by 
as irrelevant the question, what specific acts would need 
respectively to be discouraged and encouraged,—acts which, 
it is plain, would vary in different communities with the varia- 
tions of national taste and character,—passing this by, as irrel- 
evant to a discussion of general principles, there comes next, to 
inquire what the means are at one’s command by which he 
can make men do thus and so. Everybody is practically 
acquainted with them. They are kind words and good offices, 
if one does as you wish ; censure and ill offices, if one does not 
do as you wish. Each of us, in short, can make another happy 
and unhappy by some kind of reward or punishment. These 
are the means that each would use to make others do his 
will, But it is plain that these instruments of coercion work 
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both ways. If it be pleasant for me to have you abstain from 
doing certain things, if for that reason I would strive to in- 
fluence you by reward and punishment; so, on the other hand, 
if it be unpleasant to you to be obliged to abstain from doing 
those things, you would use reward and punishment to make 
me let you alone. It is not difficult to tell which of two 
persons thus situated, other things equal, would win. If the 
suffering that your act would cause me would be very grievous, 
while the inconvenience that it would cause you to abstain 
from that act would be very slight, I should be very active 
and persistent in my efforts to coerce you, and my condition 
would be such as deeply to move my friends and sympa- 
thizers to assist me, while you would not only be compara- 
tively acquiescent yourself, but your friends would be so 
too. Other things equal, he would give way who would 
suffer least by doing so. Men living in society would tend 
from the first to enforce, under penalty of punishment, the 
habit on the part of each of abstaining from the pursuit of a 
pleasure which must be purchased at a cost to one’s neighbor 
of a more than equivalent pain, and of submitting to some- 
thing disagreeable, if by so doing one afforded his neighbor 
more than equivalent pleasure. Especially so when the hap- 
piness to be sacrificed and the unhapiness to be endured 
affected but a few, while the happiness to be gained and the 
unhappiness to be avoided affected a great many; for the 
many could make their favor well worth having, and their 
displeasure terrible to the few. In fine, voluntary acts would 
tend from the first to be distinguished into classes ; and, among 
others, into the class of those that you must not do, under 
penalty of censure and graver forms of punishment, and into 
the class of those that you must do, if you would escape pun- 
ishment and enjoy fair fame. Acts would, in effect, be classed 
as wrong and right. Acts which you must not do—wrong 
acts—would be those which, upon a consideration of all their 
effects, caused more unhappiness than happiness, and which, 
besides, would be practised by certain people if they were not 
restrained by reward and punishment. Acts, on the contrary, 
which you must do—right acts—would be those that caused 
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more happiness than unhappiness, and which, besides, would 
be neglected by some people if they were not constrained 
by reward and punishment to do them. These, I say, are 
the qualities by which right acts and wrong acts would be re- 
spectively characterized, if men were beings each of whom 
desired in and for itself nothing but happiness, and felt aver- 
sion only towards unhappiness. But men are such beings, 
and these, therefore, are the qualities by which right acts and 
wrong acts are respectively characterized. 

This is the argument. It might be confirmed by pointing 
out that such acts as we hold to be indisputably right and 
wrong—justice and murder, for example—do display in a 
marked degree the qualities above named as the basis of the 
classification. It might further be confirmed by taking cer- 
tain customs regarded as right by the savages who practise 
them, but by us regarded as hideously wrong, and showing 
that from the point of view of the savages those customs 
possess the attributes of rectitude; showing, for instance, 
that a human sacrifice, intended to ward off the wrath of a 
maleficent deity from the tribe at large, is precisely on a par 
with a “forlorn hope” in civilized warfare. But, rather than 
to dwell on all this, I prefer to indicate the bearing of the 
position here taken on certain questions in dispute. 

It may be urged, for instance, against what has been here 
said, that it is the business of ethics to give the grounds, not 
to trace the genesis, of morality. But anybody who supposes 
that the object of the preceding paragraph but one was to 
trace the genesis of morality has very much mistaken its im- 
port. It is intended to show what are the qualities that dis- 
tinguish acts which must and acts which must not be done 
among mankind. It was with this purpose, and with this 
purpose only, and only in so far as suited this purpose, that 
anything which might bear on the question of genesis was 
alluded to. If I have not introduced anything that did not 
contribute to the discrimination of the qualities I was search- 
ing for, then nothing in the argument is irrelevant. And I 
may add that if nothing in the argument is irrelevant, they 
must be in error who hold that no psychological question is 
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relevant to ethics; but this carries us over to the objection 
that utilitarians do not deal with the grounds of morality, 
which I must state more at large. : 

It occurs oftenest in this shape: that the preceding argu- 
ment for utilitarianism is nothing to the purpose; that it 
has merely shown utilitarianism to be the morality that is, 
and not the morality that ought to be. There are, or at least 
may be, other and more desirable* ideals than the utilitarian, 
and it is the business of ethics to show which of these is the 
most desirable. This the preceding argument has not done, 
and it has, therefore, done nothing. 

Often as I have heard this language, I have never under- 
stood which of two things it means. The morality that ought 
to be is a very dark expression. Ought, in a strict sense, re- 
fers to one’s obligation to do right, his liability to punishment 
if he does wrong. In this sense of the word I can readily 
understand that there is a kind of man that a man ought to 
be, but not that there is a kind of morality that a morality 
ought to be. Ina looser employment of the word “ought,” 
however, one says that a thing ought to be thus and so, mean- 
ing that it would be thereby fitter to minister to man’s wants, 
and that is to say to his happiness. Using the word in this 
sense, to affirm that utilitarianism is not the system that ought 
to be, is to say that if mankind would adopt another system 
they would be happier. And this is also one of the meanings 
of the doctrine that there are other ideals which are more de- 
sirable than the utilitarian. But either this is a contradiction 





* Mr. Mill’s courtly critic, Mr. Grote, affirms that utilitarians confuse two 
meanings of the word desirable,—that it means both capable of being desired 
and worth desiring. Mr. Grote did not point out more in detail the distinction 
between these phrases; and if he had done so, it does not seem to me he would 
have found it of use against utilitarians. To say that a thing is worth desiring 
means that it has the quality which men desire. To say that some things are 
capable of being desired which are not worth desiring, means that one may be 
mistaken in thinking that an object has the quality which he desires, and that he 
may, therefore, out of ignorance of its true nature, desire it. But if this be true, 
one cannot say that pieasurability may be only capable of being desired and not 
worth desiring; for pleasurability is not an object which may or may not have 
the desired quality ; it is the desired quality itself. 
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in terms or else the rival system is not feasible. For the ideal 
of utilitarianism, it is plain, is none other than to make man- 
kind so conduct themselves that they will be happier than they 
would be on any alternative line of conduct whatsoever that 
is possible in the sense of feasible.* To say, therefore, that 


* I hope that this is an intelligible statement of the object of utilitarianism. 
The time-honored statement that its object is the greatest possible happiness has 
been very much misunderstood; so much so that it has been thought that utili- 
tarianism was refuted by the remark that one man might place his happiness in 
having another man miserable; and, in general, by the remark that it is not pos- 
sible by any method whatever to make every moment of every life free from 
pain, and filled with the utmost bliss that the human frame is susceptible of. I 
hope I have made myself so plain that there is no occasion for criticism of that 
kind. Another kind of criticism, which I may call objection for objection’s 
sake, no utilitarian can hope to avoid giving occasion for. I subjoin an exam- 
ple: “If happiness = pleasure, then ‘get happiness’ = ‘get pleasure.’ What 
is pleasure? It is a general name, and ‘ get happiness’ will mean ‘ get a general 
name.’ But a general name is not a reality, and cannot be got. The reality is 
the particular. ‘Get happiness’ will mean, then, ‘ get some one pleasure.’ Is 
that it? No; we are to get all the happiness we can. And so, after all our 
quibbling, ‘ get happiness’ does mean ‘ get the largest possible sui or collection 
of pleasures.’”’ (Bradley, “‘ Ethical Studies,’’ p. 88, note.) 

But “the sum or the all of pleasures is a self-contradiction, and, therefore, the 
search for it is futile. A series which has no beginning, or, if a beginning, yet 
no end, cannot be summed; there is no all, and yet the all is postulated and 
the series is to be summed. But it cannot be summed until we are dead, and 
then if we have realized it, we, I suppose, do not know it, and we are not happy ; 
and before death we cannot have realized it, because there is always more to 
come,—the series is always incomplete. We must say, then, that one never 
reaches happiness. Or, do you mean as much happiness as you can get? Then 
every one at every point is happy, and happiness is always complete, for, by the 
hedonistic theory, we all of us get as much as we can.”’ (Idem, pp. 88, 89, text.) 

“A pleasure is only in the time during which I feel it. A past pleasure 
means either an idea or another (secondary) impression. Itself is nothing at all: 
I did get it, I have not got it; and the ‘did get’ it is not the pleasure. In order 
to have the sum of pleasures you must have them all now, which is impossible.” 
(Idem, note, p. 89.) 

Of this brilliant compound of wit and reasoning its author should be justly 
proud. He deserves great credit for his ingenuity in misinterpreting his oppo- 
nents. He is versatile: having understood something so obscure as Hegel, 
he can misunderstand something so clear as Mill. But he wishes to be taken 
seriously; he says so. A favorite exordium of his is, “I am ashamed to ex- 
aminé such reasoning.’’ This seems an apt place for the quotation. 

But to favor Mr. Bradley: When a utilitarian says that he wants all the hap- 
piness he can get,— if, indeed, a utilitarian ever put his doctrine so inelegantly, 
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this is not the system that ought to be, is to say that men 
would be happier if they adopted a system which would make 
them less happy, or, if they adopted a system which they can- 
not adopt. 

Either it means this—which is the first of the interpretations 
that I have put upon it—or else it means what may be ex- 
plained in this way. It is implied by the whole of the argu- 
ment for utilitarianism, that if the members of a society had 
no desire except to be in pain, and had no aversion except to 
pleasure, then the system of morals in that society would be 
the precise opposite of the one which obtains among men. 
And, in general, it may be said that there are as many different 
systems of morality conceivable as there are societies of beings 
with different objects of desire. Now, it has been asked, which 
of these systems is most desirable? To answer this ques- 
tion, it is thought, is the business of ethics; this system, 
whichever it may be, is the system that “ought to be ;” and 
it is in its failure to show that utilitarianism is this system 


—he is believed by Mr. Bradley to mean that he wishes to make a cabinet col- 
lection of pleasures. If Mr. Bradley had a small nephew, anxious to learn horse- 
back-riding, who said that he wanted to get as many rides as possible, Mr. 
Bradley would not, I am sure, suspect the boy of wanting a sum collection of 
something. Why, then, does he so understand utilitarians? I can think of but 
one réason: that if he had accepted the true and very evident interpretation 
there would have been no opportunity for his humor about a collection of pleas- 
ures. Are we to conclude, then, that Mr. Bradley had so little humor “ that he 
must be witty where he can and not merely where he should”? We may at 
least infer that he is more conversant with the ridicule of ethics than with the 
ethics of ridicule. 

But even a license to misconstrue does Mr. Bradley little service, for he uses 
it to prove that a man can never attain what utilitarians affirm to be his object ; 
and as no utilitarian conclusion is founded on the notion that men can attain 
their object, Mr. Bradley’s denial of that proposition is a superfluous irrelevancy. 
One would like to know, however, if Mr. Bradley really thinks it foolish to pur- 
sue perfect virtue, and wisdom, and other unattainable ideals, and whether he 
ever heard of approximating an ideal. One would like to know, moreover, 
why, if Mr. Bradley thought he was combating utilitarianism by showing that 
their object cannot be attained, he devotes the end of that paragraph to showing 
that it not only can but must be attained. Which side of the question is Mr. 
Bradley arguing on? What a pity that John Mill did not live to review the 
man who found his arguments pitiable! 
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that the fault in the foregoing argument consists. Indeed, it 
is in the impossibility of deciding this question that the im- 
possibility of ethics consists. 

This looks very formidable, but in truth it is not at all so, 
unless it be a defect in a theory that it cannot answer un- 
intelligible questions. For unintelligible it is, thoroughly 
unintelligible, to ask which of these systems is the most de- 
sirable. One knows what is meant when you ask, which of 
certain things is most desirable to you, or to me, or to any 
other person, or collection of persons; but to ask, which is 
most desirable neither to you nor to me, nor to any other 
being or collection of beings, but simply which is most de- 
sirable ?—is nonsense. It is like inquiring, “ Which is the 
heavier?” ‘Which what?” you ask; “which of these 
chairs?” “Qh, no, not which of any two things; just which 
is the heavier?” One can tell which of these conceivable 
systems of morality is most desirable for mankind; it is the 
utilitarian. One can tell which of them would be most de- 
sirable for beings who desired unhappiness and felt’ aversion 
to happiness; it would be the inutilitarian. But one cannot 
tell anything about which system is most desirable, not to 
mankind, nor to any other specified society of beings, but 
just which is most desirable; or, rather, there is one thing 
that one can tell about this question,—namely, that the people 
who ask it are darkening counsel by words without wisdom. 

One-half of the criticisms of utilitarianism arise from a 
misconception of ethics. It is not the business of ethics to 
inquire what would be the morality of phantoms of the im- 
agination, neither is it its business to answer absurd queries. 
Its business is to discover what qualities characterize the acts 
which must, and the acts which must not, be done among 
men ; and then to decide, if need be, what specific acts, among 
a given people, belong to the one class and the other. When 
it has done this its work is complete. 

But it seems to be thought that the ethical end must be 
one that appeals to the individual. It is apparently supposed 
that a utilitarian must prove that each man desires all men 
tobe happy. There never was a more absurd idea ; there never 
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was a more thorough-going misconception. The object of a 
system of morals need not be desired by any individual 
whatsoever. Utilitarianism need suppose no more than that 
each person cares only to be happy himself. If he loves a 
few others and desires them to be happy, it is well and good; 
if he is a philanthropist and loves others than his immediate 
friends, it is better and better; but so far as the theory of 
morals is concerned, all this is unessential. The object of a 
system of morals is not the object of any individual, it is 
the object of society, and of society not as a mere collection 
of individuals, but as an organism. The object of every indi- 
vidual man may be his own happiness; the object of society 
is the happiness of all the individuals. 

That it should be supposed for an instant that it isa paradox 
for an association to have an object which is not identical 
with that of any of its members, and is at times in conflict 
with the separate interest of one or more of them, does not 
speak well for the acumen of the critic. It is one of the 
commonest facts about us. Every joint-stock company is a 
working model of this paradox. The object of each of the 
stockholders is to get money for himself; he does not neces- 
sarily care a whit to enrich the other stockholders. But the 
object of the company is not to enrich that one stockholder, 
or any other single one; it is to enrich all; and in the pursuit 
of that object it may disregard the wishes of a minority, or 
condemn their property. A still more instructive example is 
afforded by an army. In fact,a large association more fre- 
quently than not has an object which is more or less in conflict 
with that of particular members of it. 

To imagine from the fact that the object of morals is not 
an object to any individual, that the injunctions of morality 
will exercise no power over the individual, is to theorize blind- 
fold. In and of themselves I admit that the injunctions of 
morality do exercise no power. I do not mean that they 
never do, but that they never do over all people: by its very 
definition an injunction of morality commands what some- 
body does not wish to do. Its power over such people lies 
entirely in the fact that they can attain their individual hap- 
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piness only by obeying the injunction; they can attain the 
benefits of society only by living in society; and society en- 
deavors, by loading wrong-doing with punishment, to make 
it more unpleasant for the doer than it, otherwise, would be 
pleasant,—to make it more repugnant by art than it is attrac- 
tive by nature. Here is ample authority for the injunctions of 
morality over the immoral, so long as society can inflict the 
gravest suffering that a man is capable of. Over the moral, 
these injunctions have, indeed, the authority above alluded to, 
but have it only in the background. Men who have had 
rectitude bred into them do right for their own comfort, just 
as they wash their faces and hands; they do right, for the 
most part, from mere habit,—in extreme cases because they 
would be bitterly ashamed of themselves if they did not; and 
very rarely indeed does the thought of social disgrace and 
punishment enter in their calculation. And one who has a 
love for his kind finds in this a further motive for doing 
right. * 

It will be seen from the three preceding paragraphs that a 





* Some thinkers endeavor to do away with all distinctions between moral and 
immoral injunctions. Every injunction, they say, prescribes a line of conduct 
that one must pursue if he would gain some object. They are of the form, 
“ Be a firm friend if you would have firm friends,’’ “ Make yourself a chronic 
growler if you would have your material comforts looked to.’’ And the only 
authority that the injunction exercises over him is the desire that he has for the 
object. And this being equaliy true of moral as of immoral and non-moral 
injunctions, there is no distinction between them, and no difference in their 
authority. 

All of this follows from looking at ethical injunctions from the individual's 
point of view. Looked at, however, from the true point of view, the view of so- 
ciety and the individual, the distinction between moral and non-moral injunctions 
is plain, and so is the difference in their authority. For the non-moral injunction 
is conceived with reference to an object of the individual ; a moral injunction is 
conceived with reference to the object of society. The non-moral precept says, 
“ Do this, for it will gain you such and such an object that you want.” The 
moral precept says, “ Do this, for it will give society such and such an object 
that you perhaps do not want.’’ The authority that the non-moral precept has 
lies in the attractiveness of its object to the individual. The authority that the 
moral precept has does not lie in the attractiveness of its object to the indi- 
vidual; it lies quite outside of that object. Here would seem to me to be 
abundant distinction. 
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utilitarian does hold—and one who has mastered the utilita- 
rian position will see that whoever accepts it must hold—that 
morality is infinitely nobler, infinitely more unselfish, than 
perhaps any of the individuals who are subject to it. It will 
be seen, too, how complete is the subjection of the individual 
to the moral law, and wherein the object of his moral respon- 
sibility consists. One’s responsibility, and the fact of what is 
right and what is wrong for him, does not seem to depend upon 
his knowledge of it, or his belief in it, or his consent to it; 
for, in truth, it does depend on none of these things. The fact 
of his responsibility lies in the disposition and muscles of his 
fellow-men; to say that he is responsible is to say that he is 
liable to punishment at their hands; a liability which is in no 
wise dependent upon his consent to it. And, similarly, what 
he shall be responsible for, what is right and what is wrong, 
does not depend on himself; it depends on his fellows; and it 
is not a matter of caprice with them, but a matter foreordained, 
which has its root deep down in the nature of their being. 
The particular things that they will make him responsible for 
will vary indefinitely with their knowledge and their character, 
and at one period that act shall be called right which at 
another shall be denounced as wrong, but it will be for the 
reason that they have changed their mind about what qualities 
the act in question has, and not for the reason that they have 
reformed their classification of acts into wrong and right upon 
other and different qualities. So long as men desire nothing 
for its own sake but happiness, and so long as nothing but 
unhappiness inspires men with aversion, so long will the 
utilitarian account of morality be the true account; and the 
doctrine of morals, concerned though it be with the definition 
of terms, is not concerned with anything that is arbitrary or 
fortuitous, but with something as determinate and permanent 


as the constitution of human nature itself. 
A. L. Hopper. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICs, by J. H. Muirhead, M.A. (University Extension 
Manuals. London: John Murray, 1892, pp. xi, 239), is, in several respects, a 
highly iriteresting volume. This is the first attempt made in this country to state 
in a popular way the main ethical doctrines of the English Idealists. The con- 
viction has been gaining ground during recent years that this school of thinkers 
has something valuable to say on moral and religious questions: it is believed 
that, by a method which is not dogmatic, like that of the Intuitionists, it is able 
to reach results that are not barren, like those of the so-called Evolutionists and 
Agnostics. But, beyond the moral impressiveness of some of the leaders of this 
school, there has been very little of anything to sustain the growing faith of the 
public init. To all except experts the “ Prolegomena” of the late Professor Green 
is a book seven times sealed, while Mr. Bradley’s *‘ Ethical Studies” has been 
for years out of print, and Professor Caird’s ethical views are buried in his com- 
mentaries. It was with the hope of placing these authors within reach of “the 
beginner in philosophy,”’ together with the greater writers of whom they are ex- 
ponents—* the perennial sources of ethical inspiration’’—that Mr. Muirhead wrote 
his book. His hope has, in my opinion, been realized. His volume is an ad- 
mirable introduction to the ethics of idealism, and has nearly all the qualities of 
a first-rate text-book. It is an accurate, clear, proportionate, and very complete 
record of the results achieved by this school of thinkers. These results are 
reached through a critical statement of rival theories, and supported by clear 
and telling arguments; and consequently this text-book cannot be easily put to 
an illegitimate use,—it cannot be learnt without being understood. 

Mr. Muirhead’s knowledge of the ancient and modern classics in his subject 
is manifestly accurate and mature. He has added to this theoretical knowledge 
a rarer qualification, viz., practical sympathy and direct contact with some of the 
profound and significant moral movements now taking place in our social life. 
On this account his remarks on the relation of the individual to the state are 
peculiarly interesting; and to this are partly due the simplicity and directness 
of his style, and the freshness and charm of his illustrations. 

I shall not attempt to summarize the contents of the book, but merely indicate 
the general direction it takes. A science of morals is rendered necessary by the 
discrepancy which arises from time to time between the moral habits of man and 
the practical demands made upon him by his natural and social environment. And 
the science is possible: so that there is no need to seek the vain refuge of intu- 
itional or theological dogmatism. There are two main types of ethical theory,— 
one dominated by the idea of absolute law, the other by the idea of supreme 
end. The former, being abstract and foreign to the agent, is ultimately destruc- 
tive of morality: whether the law be internal or external, it can produce no 
better results than prudent conduct, no higher motive than far-sighted selfish- 
ness. The latter, the conception of an end, yields a law which is at the same 
time absolute in its authority and a law of freedom; for the idea of an “ end” 
is equivalent to self-realization. But the self to be realized may have for differ- 
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ent persons different meanings: the individual may identify his se/f with any one 
of its constitutive elements. The history of ethics illustrates this truth: the self 
to be realized has been alternately regarded as merely emotional or merely 
rational; hedonism has sought to subordinate reason to feeling, and the rival 
theory of “self-sacrifice’—cynicism, stoicism, Kantianism—has sought to do 
the reverse. Both theories are untrue: the former makes a moral law impos- 
sible; the latter makes it useless, for no one can obey it. And both theories 
are ultimately individualistic. 

By means of a criticism of hedonism in its utilitarian form Mr. Muirhead 
arrives at his own view of the end as the “common good;” and by means of 
his criticism of evolutionary hedonism he emphasizes the fact that the common 
good is moral and not merely natural. ‘“ This supreme good may indifferently 
be described as the satisfaction (z.c., realization) of the self as a whole (z.¢., the 
better self), or as the maintenance according to opportunities of the social sys- 
tem, which is only the other or objective side of this better self’? (p. 195). 
This view of the common good combines the truth contained in the rival 
theories of hedonism and self-sacrifice, makes “ dying to self”? a moment in the 
realization of a higher good than is attainable by the direct self-affirmation of 
hedonism, and at the same time identifies the welfare of the individual with that 
of society. 

Having arrived at the supreme good, the author proceeds to deduce its content, 
—that is, to show the moral aptitudes or virtues and the moral opportunities or 
duties which flow from it. He draws a table of the principal virtues and shows 
how each of them directly or indirectly implies the others. To this is added a 
discussion of moral progress,—perhaps the most suggestive in the book,—in 
which the standard is dealt with as Relative, Progressive, and Ideal. 

Unless I over-estimate the need which both teachers and private students have 
long felt for such a manual as this, “ The Elements of Ethics” will soon be in 
its second edition. I should, therefore, suggest in a tentative way a few points 
for the author’s consideration. 

It seems to me that the representation of the Kantian view of the relation of 
law to desire is not quite accurate. Kant holds that the moral law is capable of 
creating an 7#ferest in itself, and thereby of becoming a motive to action. And 
is the Stoic and Kantian type of ethical theory well characterized as the ethics of 
“ self-sacrifice’? I believe that, while regarding the supreme good as the good 
of the self as a whole, the author should take more pains to justify the distinc- 
tion he makes between lower and higher, better and worse, in that self. And 
are the two alternative definitions of the summum bonum adequate (see p. 
195), or does the very choice imply the need of pressing beyond both to the prin- 
ciple which reconciles them? It seems to me that it would be difficult to derive 
practical rules, for guidance in the ordinary habits of life, either from the maxim 
** Act so as to realize thy self as a whole,” or from its alternative, “ Act so as to 
maintain the social system.’ Whereas, such a principle as that of Christian love 
is immediately applicable, not because feeling is better than reason, but because 
it indicates to the individual whether he has in his action assumed the attitude 
which identifies his own good with that of others. I think Mr. Muirhead should 
have made more explicit the principle which reconciles the individual and the 
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social good. It is possible, however, that to dwell upon the native universality 
of self-consciousness would have been beside the mark in an elementary text- 
book. But I am not sure that Mr. Muirhead has quite realized the significance 
of this truth. He speaks more than once as if consciousness f/us impulse were 
of themselves adequate to constitute a moral agent, and does not point out with 
sufficient clearness how the former must transmute the latter. Consciousness 
might be conceived as a particular, existing by the side of other particulars. It 
is the same want of sufficient attention to the organizing or reconstitutive activity 
of a self, universal in its nature, which at times apparently leads the author to 
subordinate the individual to society (see p. 159), and to speak of him as if he 
were “only an instrument.” On page 181 he even asserts that “ self and society 
are related to one another as particular and universal, and are therefore only dif- 
ferent sides of the one reality.” There is one more point of minor importance 
which I should mention. The articulation, or, as the author calls it, * the ex- 
foliation of the good,’’ seems to me to proceed quite empirically; and the classi- 
fication of the virtues is the least valuable, and perhaps the least necessary, 
portion of a book which cannot easily receive too much praise. 


HENRY JONES. 
Sr. AnpRews. 


EINLEITUNG IN DIE MORALWISSENSCHAFT. Eine Kritik der ethischen 
Grundbegriffe. Von Georg Simmel. In 2 Banden. Erster Band, pp. viii, 
467. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz, 1892. 

The attitude of the author, who is Privatdocent at the University of Berlin, 
towards the present movement in the domain of ethics is pre-eminently a critical 
one. He is of the opinion that a dissolution is imminent and necessary of what 
has heretofore been comprised under the term “ethics.” “If,” he says in his 
preface, ‘moral science wishes to be elevated beyond the boundary existing 
between abstract imperatives and unmethodical or speculative reflections, . . . 
the time must come when a single book can no longer bear the title ‘ ethics’ 
in the way that it might bear the title of ‘ physics.’”” However, in spite of far- 
reaching differentiation, physics remains a distinct science, definitely separated 
from all other sciences, even though correlated to them, and I do not believe that 
the development of special knowledge sets aside but, on the contrary, decidedly 
increases the need of manuals and compendiums. In the same way, it is quite 
possible to conceive of a specialization within the field of ethics, which, as 
a matter of fact, has long since been begun to a certain degree. The task of ex- 
plaining the ethical norms and rules of conduct that have been developed in the 
human race presupposes the investigator’s familiarity with an extensive amount 
of material of the history of civilization and morality, and can in fact, as things 
are situated to-day, only be furthered through special research. In the same way 
the student of ethics, when he attempts to arrange the concrete circumstances of 
life according to ethical principles, will be brought into contact with the inex- 
haustible complexity of modern life and its problems, and he will find it neces- 
sary, in the consideration of individual ethics, but much more in the treatment 
of social ethics, to make himself acquainted with the result of historical, national, 
statistical, economic, and legal investigations. And there is no reason why the 
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treatment of special problems in all these fields should not be carried on and 
utilized for the general science. On the other hand, I must confess that just 
those fundamental conceptions of ethics of which our author treats (in the pres- 
ent volume, the following four: obligation, egoism and altruism, moral worth and 
moral duty, happiness) seem to me entirely incapable of participating in the special- 
ization of ethics. The fundamental conceptions of every science must serve as 
preliminaries to all special investigations, and in case a revision of them is made 
necessary through some ascertained fact, this revision can only be undertaken in 
connection with the entire system. For instance, in the domain of “ physics” 
special investigations may be undertaken with regard to the swinging of the 
pendulum, or to acoustic, optical, electrical problems, but not regarding the fun- 
damental conceptions,—space, time, motion, rapidity, energy, mass, momentum, 
etc. On the other hand, a constant revision of the fundamental conceptions is 
of the greatest importance and usefulness in the domain of ethics, as in that of 
every science. For that which is in reality primary is never directly obtained ; 
the fundamental conceptions of every science are hypotheses temporarily ac- 
cepted, which must constantly be verified by their application to single instances. 

Our author possesses admirable qualifications for this critical task. In addition 
to his extensive knowledge of psychology, he possesses remarkable analytical 
skill, combining with great dialectical facility of expression a clear perception 
of the various spheres of life, an insight into scientific problems and theories of 
every sort. As a consequence, his critical discussions are clear and full of mean- 
ing. There are few who possess to a like degree the power of making their 
investigations of abstract questions thorough and at the same time attractive. 

It is difficult to trace the course of the investigation within the limits of a 
short review, and it is no less difficult to speak of the definite results, which aim, 
as distinctly confessed, merely at the dialectical dissolution of the so-called 
fundamental conceptions of ethics; the author claiming “ that the uncertainty in 
the meaning and limitation of these conceptions permits of their combination 
with entirely opposed principles, each one of which possesses the same degree 
of apparent possibility of demonstration.”” The really valuable results are to 
be found chiefly in details, in the numerous corrections and emendations pro- 
posed by the author, in the large number of suggestive observations which act as 
a stimulus to the investigator of the fundamental questions of ethics and lead 
him to a sharp definition of his thought. However, much of this criticism is not 
as new as would at first sight appear. Dr. Simmel has not in mind any particular 
persons or systems, but wishes to emphasize and elucidate the difficulties that 
lie in the fundamental conceptions themselves,—a view that, considering the 
present state of ethics, can scarcely be called entirely new. Through the works 
of such men as HOffding, Paulsen, Sidgwick, Leslie Stephen, Alexander, Guyau, 
etc., leaving aside what has previously been done by others, the problem as to 
“‘ the boundary between abstract commands auc! unmethodical but speculative 
theories’’ has been to a certain extent advanced, and in these works the models 
for many of our author’s critical investigations may be found, as well as the 
solution of some of his points. While agreeing with Simmel in many particu- 
lars, I regard his criticism of morality, on the whole, as toosceptical. His critical 
view is not entirely in accord with the present position of our science with regard 
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to fundamental problems, nor is he altogether free from the objection that occa- 
sionally, for the sake of heightening the effect, he combats matters which by no 
means are universally regarded as part and parcel of present ethics. Even if 
entirely correct, the result reached by Simmel would not prove that the ethics 
of the future need to be treated in an entirely different spirit. And in this par- 
ticular I do not at all agree with him. There is no doubt that morality and 
moral judgments existed long before there was a science of ethics, just as correct 
thinking is older than logic, and artistic form than esthetic criticism. It is equally 
certain that the primary object of these three standard sciences is descriptive and 
analytical, with a view of determining the actual processes by means of which 
those judgments and psychological actions are brought about which we call 
logical thought, good character, and the power of esthetic construction. But 
with this the end is not reached. Practical application in these fields also 
expects aid from scientific perception, just as the natural instinct looks for ad- 
vancement and clearness, and the ideal standards for critical investigation and 
further development. Direct practice and reflection must complement each 
other, and always have done so. We must not force out ethics from the science 
of ethics, for what then remains may be called psychology, ethnology, history of 
civilization and morals, but ethics will have disappeared. 

PRAGUE. FR. JopL. 
SociAL EruHics: OUTLINES OF A DOcTRINE OF MorRALs. By Theobald 

Ziegler, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strasburg. Translated 

from the German. London: Williams & Norgate, 1892. 

This little book is a praiseworthy effort of a kind which one can but wish com- 
petent thinkers felt themselves more frequently called upon to make. It is an 
endeavor to give the simplest, most popular expression possible to the best ethical 
thought of the day, as that appears to the writer. Professor Ziegler seems to 
think, and many of us will agree with him, that there is especial need at this 
time for such exposition. “Is the contradiction,” he asks, “ altogether harmless 
which we so often find between what we have been taught from childhood about 
moral questions and duties, and what we practise in daily life, or see our neigh- 
bors practise ?”” The book consists of a number of lectures “ delivered to a gen- 
eral audience of cultured men and women”’ (from whom, however, no special cul- 
ture in ethics is expected) with the aim of helping them to understand those 
difficulties which beset the thinking and even the action of many to-day in moral 
matters. “ There arises,’’ says Professor Ziegler, ‘*an antithesis which we may 
briefly describe as the antithesis between authority and freedom, between con- 
servatism and progress. This antithesis is at ieast related to, if it is not identi- 
cal with, that between society and the individual, between conventional morality 
and conscience.” An interesting sketch is given of the rise and history of the 
science of ethics, beginning, of course, with Socrates, and ending, strange to say, 
with English evolutional utilitarianism. 

In this latter selection as the point of view most important and characteristic 
in modern ethics, we have the key to all that follows. ‘The Origin of Morals,” 
“‘The Nature of Morals,” ‘‘ Duty and Virtue,” and “The Supreme Good,” are 
all treated on lines with which the student of Mr. Herbert Spencer is familiar. 
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Professor Ziegler uses the terms “ happiness’’ and “ welfare” as interchangeable, 
giving at one time “the greatest happiness principle,”’ and at another “ the great- 
est possible welfare of the greatest possible number,” as the standard and end. 
It is throughout apparent—as the above definition of “the good” would imply— 
that for Professor Ziegler society is an “aggregate of individuals.” It is there- 
fore somewhat startling to find him announcing, “there is for the individual no 
summum bonum, no supreme good.”* One wonders how, where, or in what it is 
to be realized! The radical defect, indeed, of our English utilitarian writers 
seems to attach to Professor Ziegler’s thought. In spite of his German birth, in 
spite of at least some acquaintanceship with Kant and Hegel, in spite of de- 
nouncing the “narrow individualism” of Hobbes, Professor Ziegler remains 
first and last individualist. He never really transcends the antithesis he sets 
himself to explain. He speaks on almost the last page of his book of “that 
inward self-contradiction which we have already recognized in the idea of the 
Supreme Good,—it is that continual opposition between the individual and the 
whole, between morality and happiness,—an opposition which no Deus ex ma- 
chind, no hereafter, has the power ever to reconcile or banish from the world.” 

His psychology has everywhere the same defect. ‘Man is an egotist by 
nature ;” “I must first myself become a personality in order to be able to do 
something for others ;’’ “ Duty and virtue are peculiarly ideas of an individual- 
istic ethic.’ 

In spite of these serious defects, the book is characterized throughout by a 
social enthusiasm, and by the habit of taking in all matters of practice the so- 
cial point of view. But to praise it in this respect is to reduce it to the position 
of a hand-book of morals, whercas it aims at being a hand-book of the science of 
ethics. The book contains much that is admirable, but nowhere the rationale 
of its most admirable conclusions. M. S. GILLILAND. 


SocraL Statics, abridged and revised; together with THE MAN versus THE 
State. By Herbert Spencer. Fourth thousand and twelfth thousand respec- 
tively. London: Williams & Norgate, 1892. 

This volume, together with the recently published treatise on “ Justice,’ and 
the “ Plea for Liberty,’’ edited by Mr. Mackay, may fairly be regarded as con- 
taining the complete gospel of individualism as conceived by the Spencerian 
school. The articles of this gospel are so well known and have been so freely 
discussed that it would be out of place to attempt any criticism of them here. 
To bestow praise on a writer of Mr. Spencer’s world-wide renown would be still 
more impertinent. It must suffice to indicate what are the main points in which 
the present combined edition differs from preceding ones. 

In the case of “The Man versus the State,’’ there is scarcely any alteration. 
The only important change is to be found in the essay on Zhe Sins of Legislators, 
in which a note is added (p. 341) illustrating from the recent municipal history 
of Glasgow the terrible disasters that result from “ socialistic meddling.”’ 

‘‘ Social Statics,’’ on the other hand, is reduced to about half its former size. 
This condensation is effected partly by the omission of diffuse illustrations and 
truistic propositions. Thus, no reader is likely to regret the disappearance of 
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the profound remarks that “ restraint is for the savage, the rapacious, the violent ; 
not for the just, the gentle, the benevolent. . . . Were there no thieves and 
murderers, prisons would be unnecessary.”’ If this is philosophy, the writings 
of Martin Tupper were probably poetry. Partly, again, the condensation is 
effected by omitting discussions which have been more fully developed in the 
treatise on “ Justice.’”” Such omissions also need not be regretted. But another 
large section of omissions consists of passages with which Mr. Spencer is no 
longer in agreement, It is to these that we must specially devote our attention. 
If this edition were intended entirely t. »persede the earlier one, it would be 
a matter for regret that so much of Mr, Spencer’s earlier methods of thought 
should be lost ; but the two editions, taken together, furnish material for an inter- 
esting biographical study. 

The first thing that strikes us is the completeness with which the earlier 
theological conceptions are swept away. We hear no more about “the Divine 
Idea, and the conditions of its realization.” We are no longer informed that 
“there are few, if any, amongst civilized people who do not agree that human 
well-being is in accordance with the Divine will. The doctrine is taught by all 
our religious teachers; it is assumed by every writer on morality; we may there- 
fore safely consider it as an admitted truth.” Nor are we treated any longer to 
such gems of reasoning as the following: “ The denial of rights amounts to a 
libel on the Deity. For . . . that which a man has a right to is that which God 
intended for him. And to say that man has no right to freedom of action, is to 
say that God did not mean him to have it. Without freedom of action, however, 
man cannot fulfil his desires. Then God willed that he should not fulfil them. 
But the non-fuifilment of the desires produces misery. Therefore God intended 
that he should be miserable. By which absurdity we may safely consider the po- 
sition disproved.”” Mr. Spencer has evidently advanced from the theological to 
the metaphysical stage. As for the positive stage, he was always at that! One 
cannot help wondering, however, whether Mr. Spencer’s individualism is not a 
relic of his theological stage, which he has never fully reconsidered in the light 
of his new position. What is his argument for freedom? “God wills human 
happiness; that happiness is attainable only through the medium of faculties; 
for the production of happiness those faculties must be exercised ; the exercise 
of them presupposes liberty of action: these are the steps by which we find 
our way from the Divine will to the law of equal freedom.”’ Voila tout. Mr. 
Spencer now omits this argument. But has he anything as cogent to offer from 
the point of view of evolutionary agnosticism? Or, again, “ It is said of a cer- . 
tain personage that he wished he had been consulted when the world was being 
made, for that he could have given good advice; and not a little historical celeb- 
rity has attached to this personage in virtue of his so-thought unparalleled arro- 
gance. Shallow, shallow! Why, the great majority of our statesmen and poli- 
ticians do as much every day. Advice, indeed! they do not stop at advice. 
They actively interpose, take into their own hands matters that God seems to be 
mismanaging, and undertake to set them right! It is clear to them that social 
wants and relationships have been so carelessly provided for that without their 
vigilant management all will go wrong. As for any silent influences by which 
imperfections are in process of being removed, they do not believe in them. 
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But by a commission, a staff of officers, and a parliamentary grant, every deficiency 
shall be made good, and the errors of Omniscience be rectified!’’ This passage 
is even better than the other. Why should we be deprived of so excellent an 
argument against physic ? 

But though these powerful arguments are withdrawn, Mr. Spencer is far from 
having weakened his faith in individualism. He even removes the small com- 
fort formerly afforded by a little note in which he stated that his arguments 
against socialism do not ‘‘ militate against joint-stock systems of production and 
living.” 

Another noteworthy point is the change of Mr. Spencer’s attitude towards 
women. He carefully expunges all such statements as that “the attitudes of mas- 
tery on the one side and submission on the other are essentially at variance with 
that refined sentiment which should subsist between husband and wife,’’ or the 
taunt that “here in England, in this nineteenth century, most women defend 
that state of servitude in which they are held by men.” Mr. Spencer is more 
strict with women now. 

Another omission is of a more pleasant character: “If a body of workmen 
formed themselves into a joint-stock manufacturing company, with elective 
directors, secretary, treasurer, superintendents, foremen, etc., for managing the 
concern, and an organization adapted to insure an equitable division of profits 
among the members, it was clear that the enormous sums previously pocketed by 
the employers would be shared amongst the employed, to the great increase of 
their prosperity. Yet all past attempts to act out this very plausible theory have, 
somehow or other, ended in miserable failures.’’ It would seem that even the 
prince of Individualists can scarcely venture on this statement now. 

He is as strong as of old, however, on the subject of non-compulsory educa- 
tion, and adds a long passage (pp. 176-184) to the former edition on this subject. 
He also makes a good point (p. 205) with regard to the arrangements for extin- 
guishing fires in Berlin. 

Another notable feature is the decline of Mr. Spencer’s optimism since 1850. 
“The Evanescence of Evil” is transformed into “ The Diminution of Evil.” 
And he omits the passage in which it was maintained that “ the ultimate devel- 
opment of the ideal man is certain,—as certain as . . . that all men will die.” 

It is interesting to find that Mr. Spencer still maintains his opposition to state 
control of coinage. He notes Jevons’s criticism and endeavors to meet it, ad- 
ducing also the authority of Bagehot (p. 224). One would like to know 
more precisely what Bagehot’s view was.’ 

Individualism is apt to strike one as a little hard-hearted, But there is one 
pathetic remark in this volume. In the original edition he said that many of 
the poorer classes are “injured by druggists’ prescriptions and quack medicines.” 
He now inserts a note to add that “ the infliction of such injuries is not peculiar 
to quacks. During the last four years I have had occasion te consult seven 
medical men, and six out of the seven did me harm!” It is high time that 
socialism should be abolished ! 


1 It should be noted that Professor Bastable, in his article on ‘‘ Money,”’ in the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica,’’ seems also to agree with Mr. Spencer on this point. 
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To most people, no doubt, the main interest of the present edition will consist 
in the light it throws on the connection between Mr. Spencer’s earlier ideas and 
his later theory of evolution. This connection is indicated by a number of 


useful notes. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 


CRIME AND ITs Causes. By William Douglas Morrison, of H. M. prison, 

Wandsworth. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1891. 

This is a work which, considering its limits and modest pretensions, it is diffi- 
eult to overpraize. The writer’s position as a prison chaplain has afforded him 
ample practical experience, while every page of the book attests his acquaintance 
with the scientific literature (chiefly foreign) bearing on his subject. It is acalm 
and thoughtful study by a writer in whom the deliberate determination to look 
at things as they are has not extinguished a reasoned faith in the possibility of 
their amelioration. The work is conceived throughout in a genuinely philo- 
sophical spirit. 

The chapter-headings of the book will give some idea of its contents: “ The 
Statistics of Crime,’’ “ Climate and Crime,’ “* The Seasons and Crime,” “ Desti- 
tution and Crime,” “ Poverty in Crime,” “ Sex, Age, and Crime,” “* The Criminal 
in Body and Mind,” “ The Punishment of Crime.” 

From the point of view of psychological curiosity, the conclusion that heat, 
whether permanent or temporary, has some direct (as well as much indirect) 
influence in stimulating crime, will be found one of Mr. Morrison’s most striking 
results. More important from a practical point of view is his disproof of the 
popular notions,—(1) that crime is mainly due to destitution or poverty; (2) that 
education is a certain cure for crime; (3) that crime is actually in course of rapid 
disappearance under the influence of education and other civilizing agencies. 
With regard to the first of these points, he shows conclusively that but a very 
small proportion of the world’s crime is due to poverty. One of the exceptions 
is the existence of a small amount of vagrancy and petty theft in old men no 
longer able to earn the full union rate of wages ; and he urges that trades-unions 
should relax their rules in favor of elderly or infirm members. With regard to 
the second, he shows that the educated classes commit fully as much crime in 
proportion to their numbers as any other class, putting aside the professionally 
criminal class, which is admittedly ignorant. (Mr. Morrison should, perhaps, 
have raised the question whether this class is not chiefly recruited from the most 
uneducated class of the community.) Under the third head, he contends that 
the apparent decline of crime in this country is due to (a) the number of juvenile 
offenders now confined in reformatories and industrial schools, and so temporarily 
incapacitated for crime, (4) to the tendency to pass lighter sentences. It would be 
absurd to put forward such facts as any refutation of a sober socialism ; but they tend 
to disprove the optimistic theory of Mr. Belfort Bax’s work in the same series, 
“The Ethics of Socialism,’ where an attempt is made to show that the “ Criminal 
Law under Socialism” would be all but unnecessary. Still less is this practical 
and scientific student of crime disposed to “ object to the repression of crime by 
organized brutality.” He is “ reactionary’ enough to believe in the efficacy of 
punishment when sufficiently severe, and when supplemented by directly moral- 
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izing agencies, of which mora/ education is, no doubt, one. According to the 
judicial statistics for England and Wales, imprisonment is successful after the 
third time in about eighty per cent. of the cases annually submitted to the 
criminal courts. He is no less emphatic in the assertion that there is a class who 
are practically irreformable, and the principal reform recommended in our penal 
system is, that a distinction should be made between these two classes. 

“« A society based upon the principle of individual liberty is a society of which 
the members are supposed to be gifted with the virtues of prudence, industry, and 
self-control; virtues of this nature are, indeed, essential to the existence of such 
a form of society. Unfortunately, a certain portion of its members do not possess 
them, even in an elementary degree, and no amount of seclusion in prison will 
ever confer these qualities upon them. Imprisonment, to be followed by liberty, 
however rigorous it is made, is, accordingly, no solution of the difficulty; the 
only effective way of dealing with the incorrigible vagrant, drunkard, and thief 
is by some system of permanent seclusion in a penal colony. All men are not 
fitted for freedom, and so long as society acts on the supposition that they are, it 
will never get rid of the incorrigible criminal.” When will parliaments and 
judges give up the absurd system of going on passing, time after time, sentences 
which experience has shdwn to be incapable of reforming the criminal, or of 
protecting society against him ? 

We should, indeed, have been glad for a good deal more in the way of prac- 
tical and detailed suggestion from a writer so well qualified to speak with author- 
ity upon the matter. We should have liked both suggestions for the reform to 
existing law and advice as to its practical administration : most judges and magis- 
trates might learn something even from what Mr. Morrison has given us. He 
does not appear to be anxious for the abolition of capital punishment, but as- 
sumes that the tendency of the age is in that direction. We should have liked 
to hear his views upon the still more disputed question of corporal punishment. 
He has nothing to say on the subject even in relation to juvenile offenders, with 
whom he admits that the effect of a first imprisonment is simply to dispel the 
vague terror with which the idea of prison has hitherto been associated. Would 
not the same be more or less true of many “ juveniles” too old to be sent to 
reformatories, and in fact of most prisoners accustomed to a hard life and im- 


prisoned only for very short periods ? 
H. RASHDALL. 


THE DARKEST ENGLAND SociAL SCHEME: A BrigF REVIEW OF THE FIRST 

YEAR’s Work. London, E.C., December, 1891. 

General Booth’s social scheme has now been a year in working, and in 
this volume we are furnished with an audited statement of accounts, and a de- 
scription of the different departments of the scheme, and of their actual modus 
operandi. ‘The description is drawn on the same lines as the original book, is 
as highly colored, and as skilfully calculated to appeal to the sympathies; but 
there is, perhaps, more emotion in it than fact, though some of the facts recorded 
are sufficiently notorious and oppressing. It is to the accounts, however, that 
General Booth’s critics will naturally turn for material for finding fault. They 
will discover that the Salvation Army has handed over to the fund properties of 
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the net value of £5000 odd, and that, with the exception of £25,000, which has 
been reserved for the colony over the sea, the donations of £100,000 have been 
applied to the starting of the city and farm colonies, and that a grant of £1432 
has been made from the fund to the working expenses of the latter and £15,431 
to those of the former. This last sum is undoubtedly considerable; but it must, 
in fairness, be remembered that General Booth has always asked for subscrip- 
tions for the working as well as for the capital expenses, and it is too early to 
form any reliable judgment, based on the figures, of the ultimate financial posi- 
tion of the scheme. Some of the undertakings of the city colony seem to be 
already in a fair way to be self-supporting, and the land for the farm colony, 
being in Essex, has been obtained at a moderate price, and may possibly be 
worked at a profit under spade cultivation, with a market to a large extent se- 
cured in itself and in the city colony, while, being in Essex, it has proved com- 
paratively unprofitable under the plough. But of this, again, it is too early to 
judge, and we are driven back on the general prospects of the scheme regarded 
in the light of the character of its propounders and the principles on which it is 
based. The strong points of General Booth’s proposal are its insistence on the 
moral side of social reform, and in this respect it is distinguished from many such 
proposals which have been made in the past ; its connection of the different parts 
with one another so as to render and derive mutual support; and its possession in 
the officers of the Salvation Army of a disciplined body of men and women accus- 
tomed to deal with some of the lowest classes of society. With such advantages as 
these the scheme certainly deserves a fair trial; and many of its less welcome 
features—its noisy advertisement, its exaggerated account of the evils with which 
it proposes to deal, its depreciation or ignoring of other attempts to handle the 
same problems on a humbler scale, its overweening hopes and extravagant prom- 
ises—may be pardoned or neglected. The evil is unquestionably great; the 
extent and success of the operations of the Salvation Army, despite all cavil 
and censure, constitute one of the most remarkable facts of the times; and the 
stress laid on the moral element is of favorable omen. The performance of the 
scheme may not be proportioned to its promise, but it may, nevertheless, deal 
with no little success with some uf the most deplorable incidents of our modern 


civilization. 


L. L. PRICE. 





THE REDEMPTION OF LABOR; OR, FREE LABOR UPON FREED LAND. By 
Cecil Balfour Phipson. London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowry & Co., 1888. 


Mr. Phipson’s book is clearly the outcome of a genuine sympathy with the 
toiling and suffering mass of men who in wealthy England struggle painfully for 
a bare subsistence. Its animating thought is that there is something wrong with 
an economic system which admits of such contrasts, and that this wrong is the 
result of human institution and not of “ Divine ordinance.”” Hence the writer’s 
main enemies are the “ orthodox” economists who regard the existing industrial 
system as the outcome of necessary laws, and whom he sometimes even seems to 
hold responsible for much of the existing social injustice. He has been stimu- 
lated clearly by Mr. Henry George’s theories and proposals, but his book is an 
entirely independent and original attempt to think out the laws of economic 
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phenomena for himself, and the remedy which he is led to propose has little in 
common either with Mr. George’s scheme or with any other proposal, socialist 
or individualist, with which we are acquainted. 

To give a complete account of Mr. Phipson’s views, or do justice to his elabo- 
rate and industrious arrangement of statistical results, would be impossible within 
the limits of the present notice. We confine ourselves to his fundamental propo- 
sitions. 

Mr. Phipson begins with the theory of exchange. ‘ Wealth” (p. 5) “ may be 
defined, in respect to the individual, as the possession of what is more than suf- 
ficient to satisfy his own desires” —a modification of the meaning of the term which 
Mr. Phipson supports on the ground that “ he who produces only what he wants 
is not a wealthy man.”” Wealth arises with the separation of the food-producer 
from the “ other-worker,” as the author compendiously calls every one who pro- 
duces anything other than food. This separation becomes more distinct and 
perfect as civilization advances, and on it depends value, for “ value itself is 
nothing but the relation which all things other than food bear to such surpluses 

- of food as are available for exchange’’ (p. 24), while food itself does not prop- 
erly possess value. This truth is “the mighty corner-stone of the entire fabric 
of human society,” and orthodox economy is to be much despised for not having 
seen it. For our own part, we confess that the new revelation appears to be not 
so much a “ mighty corner-stone’’ as a simple “ derangement of epitaphs,” and 
we are confirmed in this suspicion when we read, on page 32, that man “in his 
ignorance and pride” “has affixed a value to food by making a monopoly of it,”’ 
whereas God offered it him freely on the one condition of work. We should 
conclude from this that food, after all, Aas value in this mundane existence, and 
as poor Mr. Mill was only trying to find out what happens in this same exist- 
ence, we do not see where he is wrong. 

Book II. passes to the discussion of wages. After rather needlessly slaying 
the slain wage-fund theory, Mr. Phipson expounds his own view, not, we fear, 
without some confusion of thought. Wages, he says, are a reward, and “ mere 
life, from an economic stand-point, is not a reward at all, but a right’’ (p. 65). 
Surely Mr. Phipson is confounding the ethical and the economic stand-point. 
However, from this premise he derives the equation of natural wages,—‘* Food 
and other Products = Comforts = Wages.”” The division between food-producers 
and “ other-workers” gives the two “ equations of civilization” (p. 68), represent- 
ing, apparently, the nature of the exchange. We have 

1. Food products—food = food surplus ; 

2. Other products—wages = returns for food. 

But are not these equations somewhat tautological ? For instance, need we go 
through a process of reasoning to convince ourselves that if a man produces food 
and does not eat it all, what remains is a surplus of food? Mr. Phipson is more 
definite on the subject of capital. Whatever appearances may be, capital is 
really surplus food, and interest is the “‘ return made by one class of workers for 
the food produced by another.’’ Mr. Phipson is at his best in his attack on the 
“* economists’ ” view of interest. 

“ This discovery by economists that interest was the reward of abstinence was 
a peculiarly happy one for such as occupied the envied position of a capitalist. 
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It invested usury with a quasi-religious air of saintly self-denial, and reduced 
the borrower to the less enviable position of one who was not only civilly liable 
for debt, but was also under a deep moral obligation to the chastened self-control 
of the lender.” 

But his own theory leads him into some difficulties. Capital, consisting 
mostly of food, cannot be accumulated on a great scale, hence “ the modern 
conception of a capitalist . . . involves either a direct contradiction in terms, 
or else a complete suspension of the laws here determined.”’ That is, apparently, 
either the great capitalists of the day must consider themselves non-existent, or 
Mr. Phipson must consider his theories falsified. Which result is most likely it 
would be hard to determine. 

After laying down that profit is due only to monopoly and not to any labor of 
the monopolist, and having discussed “cost of production,’’ Mr. Phipson pro- 
ceeds to recapitulate the results so far obtained. We wish we could agree with 
him that “ the nebulous uncertainty hitherto surrounding” these terms had “ been 
dissipated,’’ and that “the whole body of phrases’? had “ been resolved into a 
luminous group of bright particular stars.’’ 

In Book III. we pass to the discussion of rent. Land as such has no commer- 
cial value, and apart from markets—as in the remote parts of Canada—does not, 
in fact, pay any rent, But given a market, surplus food acquires purchasing 
power, and this is what the market value of land represents. True rent =sur- 
plus food, and since the purchasing power of this food depends on the proximity of 
a market, payment of the food in the form of rent takes away none of the “ natural 
or inherent value” of the land. Such payment will arise when ‘ other-workers’’ 
are compelled by the fall in “ values,’’ which (in the meaning given by Mr. Phipson 
to the word) is the normal accompaniment of civilization, to occupy land already 
settled. They will be quite as ready to surrender the marketable surplus of 
food on this land as to farm outlying land where there would be no market 
for their surplus at all. And this surrender of the surplus is payment of 
rent. 

The theory of rent leads us to the “remedy” proposed in Book IV. Food is 
now produced under a form of monopoly, and “ wealth confiscates a great part 
of the surplus product which should go to the producer.” The remedy is to be 
found in “freeing” the land. Payment of the market-rent should make the 
tenant absolute owner with the right of sub-letting under the same conditions. 
In each case, the market-rent once fixed is to be unalterable. In this way the 
constantly increasing value of the surplus produce will go to the producer, while 
through the sub-letting system the number of producers will be multiplied. This 
view, of course, assumes that rents will continuously rise. Asa matter of fact, 
this assumption would appear to be untrue, but this is due tothe great currency 
juggle from which we are suffering, and which Mr. Phipson explains with great 
care and industry. His result is that a valueless token currency should be sub- 
stituted for the money at present in use, and the issue of it should be carefully 
regulated with the view of keeping the value of money constant as measured in 
terms of the staple food-product of the country. This measure would have the 
collateral advantages of abolishing banking, which Mr. Phipson appears to re- 
gard as morally on a level with embezzlement, and of providing the state with a 
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source of revenue which will supersede taxation. This being achieved, civiliza- 
tion will resume its normal course. 

We cannot follow Mr. Phipson further into the details of his argument. With 
some originality and much industry, he suffers from his contempt for the work of 
other thinkers in the same field. Nor does he seem quite clear as to what his 
own field is. It is often hard to determine, for example, whether he is speaking 
of what would happen in an ideal state, or of what is happening in nineteenth- 
century England. At other times his objections to other theories seem to turn 
on a mere change in the use of terms. We can hardly believe that his panacea, 
taken as it stands, would carry us far on the way to social reconstruction, and if 
we are to be convinced of it we must have clearer argument in closer touch with 
fact. L. T. HosHouse. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF SocIAL Democracy. By Dr. A. Schiffle. With preface 
by Bernard Bosanquet. Sonnenschein’s “Social Science Series.” Double 
volume. 

The value of this book is somewhat impaired by the writer’s Teutonic preju- 
dices against democracy, and by his un-Teutonic contempt for speculative phi- 
losophy. Dr. Schaffle’s sympathies are too obviously with the German monarchy 
and with orthodox religion to place his criticisms of “ forward movements” in 
ethics and politics beyond suspicion. “ Atheism,” “republicanism,” “ female 
suffrage,” “mob rule,” haunt him like a nightmare through four hundred and 
odd pages. On the other hand, his allusions to the “ sudjective speculations of 
Hegel” show how little he understands the greatest intellectual movement of 
his own time and country, and send a shudder through his otherwise sympathetic 
editor. Notwithstanding these defects, the book is extremely valuable as a criti- 
cism of social democracy in its strictly logical form by the ablest living represen- 
tative of State Socialism in Germany, and adds to the solidity of the interesting 
series in which it appears. 

The first part of the work is taken up with a destructive criticism of Social 
Democracy. It would be unprofitable to follow the author through the ten dif- 
ferent charges that he has against it. Their general drift may be gathered from 
the description of the arch-enemy with which he prefaces his attack. ‘‘ Revolu- 
tionary Socialism,” we are told upon p. 17, “involves an absolute and purely 
democratic collectivism in industry, a popular republicanism in government, the 
materialism of a superficial science in philosophy, a world-reforming optimism 
in ethics, and a pure atheism in religion.” The conclusion at which he arrives 
is summed up on p. 111: “ For the sake of a nebulous improvisation, a visionary 
scheme, which bears plainly on its front the impress of the disappointment of all 
its promises,—for the sake of this, Social Democracy is ready to break in pieces 
the whole existing framework of society, and with it the happiness of all the 
propertied classes, and to uproot the whole nation from the ground of its historic 
development,—an impossible task, a hopeless undertaking.” 

The chief point of interest in all this is the attempt to show in detail what is, 
in general, obvious to the philosophic student, that the leading defect of Social 
Democracy is not its socialism, but its individualism. ‘“ Collectivism retains as 
its essence individualism, twin brother to (/aissez-faire) liberalism.” The family 
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is to be no more; the State is a piece of mechanism, “a means of attaining equal 
happiness for every creature that wears the human face;’’ humanity is merely 
“the entire mass of human individuals, not an organic combination of peoples ;”’ 
the old world, industrial and social, is irretrievably bad. Nothing thatis healthy 
can have its roots therein; nothing, accordingly, will serve the Social Democrat 
but a complete overthrow and a fresh start from a new year of grace. Finally, . 
“ God is not ;’’ “the world and we ourselves in the world are left to get on as 
best we may with the sole help of ‘science.’ ’’ 

The second section, which is by far the most interesting, is taken up with a 
sketch of that “ Positive Social Policy’? by which the writer hopes to be able to 
construct a barricade against the abomination of desolation. The means are 
chiefly three: (1) the more thorough organization of labor and capital in their 
respective encampments; (2) positive legislation for the protection of labor and 
the equable adjustment of the respective claims of land, labor, and capital upon 
the product of industry; (3) reforms of law in the domain of the ideal life of 
the people, the home, the school, the public press, art, science, and religion. 
The chief interest for the English reader will probably attach to the second of 
these divisions. The treatment throughout is extremely suggestive. We have 
passed in rapid review schemes to promote a peasant proprietorship, in which, 
like Aristotle, the author devoutly believes as the beginning of political wisdom, 
savings-banks, compulsory insurance, protection against industrial crises, re- 
forms in taxation, the eight hours’ day. In the discussion of the last (pp. 248- 
274), the distinction is drawn between legislative labor time (under which may 
be classed the “hygienic labor day,’’ in specially arduous forms of labor) for 
the protection of labor, and a universal eight hours’ day as a means of securing a 
higher hourly wage for the same eight hours’ day, and the employment of more 
Jaborers in full-day shifts. It is impossible here to reproduce the reasoning by 
which the writer tries to show that the hoped-for rise in the hourly wage is ex- 
tremely problematic, while any permanent decrease by this means of the propor- 
tion between employed and unemployed is not to be hoped for at all. To avoid 
giving an increase of wages to the diminution of profit, “some part of capital, 
like labor, may choose to ‘piay.’ Part may be diverted to pass beyond the 
bounds of Europe. It may gain extensive victories by forming coalitions. It 
may, by limiting production, turn aside the pistol which the universal eight hours’ 
day points at its breast, since it would thus keep no more workmen than formerly. 
It may raise the price of commodities, thus diminishing real wages. . . . Cap- 
ital, in any case, will do all in its power, by sterner application, sharper control, 
improved and increased machinery, to get more done and in a shorter time than 
before.” The same line of argument is brought to bear against the expectation that 
such a measure would decrease the number of the unemployed, even in the first 
generation. In the second generation things would be as before. 

The next section is occupied with a criticism of the “ Industrial Memorial,’’ 
which has heen put forward by the Social Democrats in the German Reichstag 
for an Imperial Labor Parliament, with its satellites of a labor bureau, labor 
boards, chambers, and courts of arbitration. In the discussion of this memo- 
rial and of the counter-proposals of “ positive policy,’’ there is much that is 
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suggestive on the representation of special interests and the whole question of a 
second chamber. 

The book ends with an ambiguous compliment to Social Democracy. It is 
‘the spirit which, by negation, brings positive good to pass.” “ When once it 
has fulfilled its mission of stirring up positive social policy all along the line, 
it will then have brought it to pass that even the proletariat will leave the dream- 
dove of the future to brood upon the roof of the Socialistic state, and will sit 
down contentedly to pluck the fruits of reform, now well within its reach, and 
brought there mainly by the driving force of the attacks of Social Democracy.” 

The book reads fairly well in its English dress, though the details of its 
toilet bear manifest signs of haste, and leave much to be desired. 

J. H. MurRHEApD, 





London: Sonnen- 





Poverty: ITs GENESIS AND Exopus. By J. G. Godard. 

schein & Co., 1891. 

In so far as it is a sketch of the causes of poverty and the possible means of 
preventing it, this book is sufficiently comprehensive and forcible to be interest- 
ing, but as an argument in favor of democratic socialism it is worthless. The 
author holds that poverty is chiefly due to three causes,—waste, unequal distribu- 
tion, and insufficient production,—and after examining these he maintains that 
any attempted remedy for the evils of the present state of society which does 
not tend to the establishment of democratic socialism is a mere palliative, and 
that the position of the individualist who admits these evils and yet has no 
drastic remedy to propose is untenable. 

Apparently, Dr. Godard’s belief in the working power of socialism is founded 
on his faith in democracy,—a faith which can only be justified by proving the 
moral and mental superiority of the less educated classes,—unless, indeed, there 
is some magical virtue in organization. Thus, he says (p. 83), “It is the social 
organization of labor which must be brought about. . . . We have scarcely any 
instance of such organization at present, for large masses of the wage-earners 
are still practically excluded from the franchise.’ And his passion for equality, 
no doubt, makes the current objections to socialism, other than those which are 
purely economic, seem “ mere inconveniencies,” “insignificant” to him, and so 
he never seriously meets them. He does, indeed, attempt to answer the moral 
difficulty dwelt on by Mr. Leonard Courtney, viz., the immorality of confiscation ; 
but his appreciation of it appears to be somewhat dimmed by his not distinctly 
perceiving to what extent confiscation is necessary. Thus, he says (p. 102), 
‘‘ The purchase-money for the land and capital required for organizing industry 
on socialistic principles would in the first instance be obtained by loans, the in- 
terest on which would be paid out of taxes levied on the incomes derived from 
monopoly. And, as socialized industry extended, production for private profit 
would necessarily diminish until ultimately it disappeared, and this would result 
in the gradual lowering of the rate of interest, . . . and at length the loans would 
be wiped out by payment in consumable goods as they were demanded.” How 
the rate of interest is to be thus lowered, unless collective industry is so efficient 
as to accumulate capital at a much faster rate than private industry, is not clear. 
Again, the author seems to be somewhat misled by his own expression that “ rent 
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and interest are a tax on labor,’’ and in so far as this is the case confiscation 
naturally appears to him equitable, and also easy. 

Mr. Godard says that “‘ The vast majority of criminal acts proceed directly or 
indirectly from a desire to obtain or keep possession of wealth,” and that “ our 
criminal code has been a disgrace to a professedly civilized nation,” and hence 
he infers that as democracy advances crime will diminish. He also says that the 
present industrial system unduly fosters the military spirit, and that most of our 
recent wars have been due to financial causes provoked by capitalists. These 
and other such crude assertions are given without any facts to support them and 
very little attempt at proof, and hence are of no value in an argument. But we 
do not expect much detailed reasoning in a book of so large a scope and so small 


a size. 
A. D. PEASE. 


THE PURSE AND THE CONSCIENCE. By H. M. Thompson,.B.A. London: 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1891. 

The upshot of this book is apparently as follows. Most people desire to make 
the world happier, and in order to do so take, as their proximate end, justice 
tempered by mercy. As concerns the distribution of wealth, this end tends to 
be attained in our present economic system just in so far as competition is really 
free, and in so far as we are guided in our business pursuits by a higher motive 
than mere greed. It is therefore our duty to perfect our economic system by re- 
moving as far as possible all hinderances to the freedom of industry, such as bad 
laws, insufficient provision for education and health, fluctuations in the value of 
gold, and sudden changes in the method of production. Also, we must raise our 
standard of right conduct by inculcating chivalrous honesty, generosity, and a 
sense of responsibility towards others in all business relations; and, finally, we 
should encourage a perception of the true value of wealth, and of the worthless- 
ness of mere possession. This means of bringing about an ideal state of society 
seems slower and less effectual than that of introducing a new system of in- 
dustry, such as Socialism or Communism ; but this is not really the case, since 
these systems are impracticable,‘in that they provide no sufficient stimulus to 
work, nor any guide to the kind of work most useful to the community. 

The author’s style and method, if not his thought, are so confused that it 
would be impossible to make his meaning clear by quotations, or by attempting 
to follow the order of his ideas. Thus, in his introduction (p. 6), he says his 
book “ deals with the connection between two sciences,—that of economics and 
that of ethics,” and again that it “‘ has been written in advocacy of facing differ- 
ences of, opinion concerning the facts of the problems of poverty, and the 
methods of grappling with them and of endeavoring to discover which are right.” 
These two statements, so far as they are intelligible, seem hardly consistent, but 
at any rate they lead us to expect some sort of scientific investigation, and not 
mere controversy, such as the argument in chapter iii. against Socialism, nor 
again such a summing as this, however we interpret it,—‘ Shortly, I do not 
suggest that ethics be confined to the field of economics. I merely urge their 
extension thereto,” 

In any discussion, however slight, of “the connection between ethics and 
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economics,’’ we may fairly look for a definition of at least one ethical ideal, and 
for some analysis of the mutual relations of moral and economic forces, but, in- 
stead of giving this, the author (pp. 14-15) tells us that “our investigation is 
that of the connection between monetary affairs (!) and considerations of right, 
irrespective of whether right be involved in an attempt to be just, or in a more 
extended attempt to be generous,” and that therefore “ it is not incumbent on us 
here to pin ourselves down to any rigid definition of justice” (or, we might add, of 
any other ethical principle!). Again, instead of a careful consideration of the 
meaning of the freedom of industry and of the suggestions that follow from this 
meaning, he talks in a vague, unintelligible way about “a number of economic 
forces existing side by side with, but in themselves independent of, the competi- 
tive system in relation to which we have ethical duties” (p. 87). 

But surely it is unnecessary to discuss the value of this book asa scientific pro- 
duction, when we find such fallacies as that involved in the discussion on the 
“justice” of “the competitive system,” where the author entirely ignores the 
difference between total and final utility, or in his statement (p. 141) that “ there 
is no particular merit in investment” (as compared with spending on luxuries), 
since “ it is equivalent simply to postponement of action.” 

Again, in so far as Mr. Thompson’s book 1s controversial, it is futile, because 
the author neither makes clear his own premises nor understands those of his 
opponents. To condemn his argument against Socialism we need only point out 
that it is a double ignoratio elenchi, since no Idealist would accept his interpreta- 
tion of Justice, nor any Fabian his definition of Socialism; that “it seeks to re- 
ward services to the community, not proportionately to their value as estimated 
by the public opinion of the community, but proportionately to the endeavor 
made in rendering them.”’ 

But, although Mr. Thompson’s book is hardly likely to clear up “ the chaotic 
confusion that exists in many minds concerning points which are fundamental,” 
it may perhaps indicate a via media to those who wish to find one between col- 
lectivism and a blind belief in economic laws as precepts or as unalterable facts, 
and it may suggest the desirability of clear thinking and consistent conduct to 
those who are not in the habit of reading larger and better works. 

This book is distinctly below the level of Messrs. Sonnenschein’s “ Social 
Science Series,’ and the editors must exercise more care in future if they wish to 


keep up its excellent reputation. 
A. D. PEASE. 


THE Use AND ABUSE OF Money. By W. Cunningham, D.D. London: 

John Murray, 1891. . 

There is something appropriate in the inclusion of Dr., or, as we may now 
call him, Professor, Cunningham’s book in the first batch of University Extension 
Manuals which Mr. Murray is publishing; for the author, as he tells us in his 
preface, was “one of the pioneers of the University Extension Movement in 
1874,” and his subject should appeal to nearly every extension student. Perhaps, 
indeed, the most permanent and important result which may be expected to flow 
from the revived interest now widely felt in the extension of university teaching 
is that the teaching should prove to be “ missionary,’’ not merely in the sense 
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of diffusing a taste for intellectual culture, but also in that of relieving the 
monotony and elevating the tone of material pursuits, by nurturing an enthusiasm 
for moral ideals. This ethical intention is disclosed in the very title of Dr. Cun- 
ningham’s book, for, although the subject discussed is, as he says, Capital in its 
Relation to Social Progress, the title « The Use and Abuse of Money’”’ is selected 
in order to “lay stress on the element of personal responsibility.” It is not 
merely the sound instinct of the extension lecturer for a popular and attractive 
title,—an instinct which has led to the provision of a very full and careful syllabus 
or analysis of contents,—but it is also a deliberate ethical purpose which has 
dictated the name of the book and the mode of handling the subject. To this 
insistence on the presence of a moral element in economic questions the historical 
training and leanings of the author naturally lead; for, while he recognizes with 
a generosity and sobriety not always evinced by adherents of the “ historical” 
school of economists the legitimacy and advantage in their due place of deduc- 
tive trains of reasoning, he insists on the importance of approaching the question 
of the growth of capital from an empirical stand-point, and he endeavors to 
accord a full recognition to the “‘ human, as opposed to the mechanical, element, 
in economics.”” In the first part of his manual he discusses some of these points 
of a more general character, and he traces the progress of society from a time 
when industry was possible with little, if any, capital, in the modern sense of 
the term, to a time when a capitalist era has arrived in all its fulness. He even 
looks forward into the future, and advances some sound criticism on socialistic 
proposals for controlling and administering capital. At present there is scope 
for national, for private, and for municipal management ; and material welfare, 
though it may be abused, may still be used so as to afford the opportunity for 
moral progress. In the second part of his manual he passes from the con- 
sideration of ‘‘ Social Problems” to that of “ Practical Questions’’ connected 
with the formation, the investment and use, the replacement, and the direction 
of capital. In both these parts, while proceeding in the maia on the traditional 
lines of the ordinary text-books, he does not lose sight of moral considerations ; 
but it is in his third part, on “ Personal Duty,” that he reaches that more specially 
ethical treatment to which the other parts have led up. The scholastic condem- 
nation of what was unfair was, he shows, comparatively a simple task, because 
the Schoolmen could generally fix the direct responsibility for wrong-doing, and 
could isolate single transactions. We have a more difficult work to perform ; for, 
with the increased complexity of modern trade, responsibility is often indirect, 
and transactions are seldom isolated. But there are none the less duties with 
regard to the mode of employing capital, the rate of return upon it, and the 
enjoyment of wealth. Some businesses are positively immoral, some are legiti- 
mate in themselves, but their consequences involve nice moral questions; and 
an ideal is needed, which should be expressed in terms of personal motive, and 
not merely in external circumstances. It may be our duty to inquire into the 
purpose for which a loan is needed, or into the possible misuse of goods pro- 
duced by a manufacture in which we engage. Is it right, for example, to en- 
courage extravagance in a government by lending to it, or to exact interest, which 
may in course of time prove to be extortionate, from Egyptian fellaheen? Or, 
again, is it right to manufacture that which may be often misused, and in such a 
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way that it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to guard against this? And once 
more, if a man, from scruples of conscience, wishes to withdraw from such a 
business, should he wind it up to his own loss, or sell his interest to some other 
man? And, lastly, is it right, or is it wrong, to enjoy property which was 
originally acquired by means which do not approve themselves to the conscience ? 
Similar questions suggest themselves about the sort of return on capital and the 
enjoyment of wealth, and are discussed by Dr. Cunningham with candor and 
judgment. He furnishes abundant food for careful reflection, and his manual 
should certainly succeed in the aim which is mentioned in the preface. His 
book is, he says, “ intended for those who are already familiar with the outlines 
of political economy,’’—and from this point of view it is, perhaps, in some 
places a little too difficult and advanced for the ordinary extension student ; but, 
he proceeds, “ it is meant to help them to think on topics about which every one 
talks,”—and for this object it is, we think, admirably designed. 
L. L. PRIce. 


THE Economic INTERPRETATION OF History. By James E. Thorold Rogers. 

London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1891. Second edition. Price, 7s. 6a. 

The fact that this, in some respects the most important, work (next to the “ His- 
tory of Agriculture and Prices”) of the late Professor Thorold Rogers should 
have passed into a second edition in a comparatively short time, is a proof of 
the interest taken in the economic side of history by the general public. The 
present edition is apparently merely a reprint, in a cheaper form, of that of 1888, 
as the author’s lamented death has made alteration impossible. Its appearance 
is, however, opportune, for we have had quite enough of theoretical economics 
lately, and the tendency towards metaphysics, to say nothing of mathematics, 
in the province of this science is as marked as ever. ‘“ Many years ago,” runs 
the preface to these lectures, “I began to suspect that much of the political 
economy which was currently in authority was a collection of logomachies 
which had but little relation to the facts of social life.” Now, the relationship 
of theories to facts is a most important part of economic science, and it is the 
lucid explanation of this relationship which makes this volume so peculiarly 
useful at the present time. The facts of his day were never out of Professor 
Rogers’s memory when he was discussing economic questions. Hence his lec- 
tures, incorporated in this volume, have a special value for us of this generation, 
for nearly all of them refer, directly or indirectly, to current social questions. 
Thus, chapter iii., “On the Cultivation of Land by Owners and Occupiers,”’ 
recalls to our notice some most important and generally forgotten truths, such as 
“ The success of agriculture measures the extent to which other industries than 
agriculture can subsist,’’ and “‘ The agriculture of a country is the chief home- 
market of a country, and the trade with one’s fellow-countrymen is the safest and 
least risky trade of all.’ 

A most curious and interesting chapter, both ethically and economically, is that 
on “ The Social Effect of Religious Movements,” wherein the results of the teaching 
of Peacock, Wickliff, and Wesley upon the economic development of their respec- 
tive periods are admirably summed up. This chapter stands, as it were, by itself; 
and between the others it is difficult to discriminate too nicely. But if we were 
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asked to name the lectures which bear most specially upon problems of the 
present, we should select those on “ Metallic Currencies’’ (ch. ix.) as bearing on 
bi-metallism ; ch. xvi., on “‘ The History of the Protectionist Movement in Eng- 
land ;” ch. xxi., on “* The Theory of Modern Taxation ;” and the best chapter in 
the book, on “ The Policy of Government in undertaking Service and Supply,” 
as bearing directly upon topics like purchase of land by Parliament for national 
purposes, state railroads, and other questions not remotely connected with certain 
socialist proposals. Thus it will be seen that the book appeals directly to those 
who are trying to face and solve the many difficult social and economic problems 
of our times; and, even though one may disagree with some of the conclusions 
drawn in its pages, one cannot fail to recognize the enormous value of the appeal to 
facts, both of the present and of the past, to which it gives utterance, wherein 
the only hope of salvation for the political economist lies. For the student of 
social science, for the politician no less than for the economist, this volume is 
indispensable, and we heartily welcome the appearance of a second edition, whose 
moderate price places it now within the reach of all. H. DE B. GIBBINs. 


Essays, REVIEWS, AND ADDRESSES. By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., etc. 
Selected and Revised by the Author. Vols. I-IV. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1891. (pp. 527, 576, 579, 608.) 

These four volumes, in which Dr. Martineau has collected all the more im- 
portant essays, reviews, and addresses which have issued from his pen during the 
sixty years over which his literary activity has extended, appear very opportunely 
after the publication of the three elaborate works by which the author’s rank in 
the philosophical world will finally be determined. The future historian of phi- 
losophy will find in these collected writings an interesting and valuable clue to 
the inner development of Dr. Martineau’s characteristic ideas. We are told in 
the Preface that some few of the earliest of the author’s philosophical essays 
have been omitted, ‘‘ as too pervasively steeped in the spirit of a discarded phi- 
losophy ;’’ the “‘ discarded philosophy” being the necessarianism of Dr. Priestley 
and the associational psychology of James Mill. 

Vol. i. is made up of personal sketches, admirably drawn, of Dr. Priestley, 
Schleiermacher, Comte, etc., and also three political essays. In vol. ii. are col- 
lected those essays which deal more especially with historical and ecclesiastical 
subjects. Though all the volumes contain matter of interest to the philosophical 
student, it is in vol. iii. and the first half of vol. iv. that the more direct and 
important philosophical utterances are found. The first part of vol. iv. in- 
cludes a striking series of college addresses, and the well-known papers on 
“Modern Materialism,’ in which Professor Tyndall’s Belfast address is so 
acutely criticised. It is in vol. iii., however, that the philosophical reviews are 
contained which first established Dr. Martineau’s reputation as at once a power- 
ful thinker and a master of literary form. In the first part of vol. iii., headed 
“ Theological,” is the paper entitled “ Science, Nescience, and Faith,” in which 
Mr. H. Spencer’s “ Agnosticism” is critically discussed, and also the paper on 
“ Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought,” which did so much to allay the panic 
which the Dean’s Bampton lectures had occasioned in the theological world. 
In the “ Philosophical” section of this volume are reviews of Mr. J. S. Mill’s 
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logical doctrines and of Professor Bain’s psychology, and the volume closes with 
a remarkable paper on the question “ Is there any Axiom of Causality ?” which 
was originally read before the Metaphysical Society, and afterwards appeared in 
the Contemporary Review. Whoever wishes to enter into the heart of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s philosophy should make himself thoroughly acquainted with this essay, for 
it is in his conception of the nature and origin of the idea of cause that the pivot is 
found on which his chief metaphysical and ethical ideas turn. Locke, as is well 
known, gave two explanations of the idea of cause : in one passage referring it to 
reflection on the order of phenomena, and in another appearing to derive it from 
the consciousness which the mind has of its own causal activity. Berkeley adopted 
the latter of these explanations, while Hume fastened upon the former, treating 
cause as nothing more than phenomenal antecedence. From Hume this notion 
of cause as a mere relation among phenomena passed into the Kantian philoso- 
phy, and thence into German idealism, so that now Neo-Hegelians, like the late 
Professor T. H. Green, declare that to call God the cause of any event is an un- 
meaning expression. It is characteristic of Dr. Martineau’s philosophical system 
that he entirely rejects this view of cause, and maintains that “ the axiom ‘ every 
phenomenon has a cause,’ instead of meaning ‘every phenomenon invariably 
succeeds another phenomenon,’ really means ‘ every phenomenon springs from 
something other than phenomenon.’” In this paper and elsewhere Dr. Mar- 
tineau argues that this “ something other than phenomenon” can be nothing else 
than “will.” This exposition of the idea of cause places Dr. Martineau in an- 
tagonism with both the sensational and the rational idealists, but it is only against 
the former that the criticisms in these volumes are directed. Our space will only 
allow of a glance at Dr. Martineau’s fundamental ethical teaching, which is found 
in vol. iii., in reviews of Dr. Whewell’s moral treatises, and much more fully in 
the second volume of the “ Types of Ethical Theory.” The previous ethical 
doctrine most akin to that of our author is that given in Butler’s celebrated 
three sermons on human nature; but the bishop’s ethical psychology falls far 
short of Dr. Martineau’s more consistent and elaborate analysis of man’s moral 
consciousness. According to Dr. Martineau, conscience passes judgment not on 
outward acts, but on inward springs of action. As human nature develops, 
higher springs of action necessarily arise, and it is the distinctive feature of our 
author’s ethical theory that he maintains that on the juxtaposition in conscious- 
ness of two or more springs of action we intuitively discern that one is of higher 
ethical rank than the others. “ All human beings,” argues Dr. Martinéau, “ when 
their consciousness is fairly interpreted, as infallibly arrive at the same series of 
moral estimates as at the same set of rational truths ; so that it is no less correct to 
speak of a universal conscience than of a universal reason in mankind; and on 
this community of nature alone rests the possibility of ethical science.’’ But while 
our author thus rests the discernment of first principles in ethics on immediate 
intuition, he at the same time finds a legitimate sphere for the calculation of 
consequences ; for when the conscience has sanctioned certain principles of action 
there often remain several possible ways in which the ethical injunction may be 
executed, and the choice between these various means must be determined by 
an appeal to the canon of consequences. Whatever judgment may be passed 
as to the soundness of this ethical theory, there can be but one opinion as to the 
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high psychological value of Dr. Martineau’s elaborate analysis of human springs 
of action. It is the opinion of the present writer that the metaphysical and 
ethical ideas set forth in these eloquent volumes will amply repay careful read- 
ing, and that the arguments by which they are supported must be fairly reck- 
oned with in all future attempts to give a satisfactory rationale of man’s moral 
consciousness. C. B. Upton. 


Ein LEBENSBUND. Erz&hlung aus der Zukunft. Von Julius Baumann. Frank- 
furt a. M.: Koenitzer’s Verlag, 1891. Pp. 112. Octavo. 

The author of this tale—well known and esteemed as a professor of many 
years’ standing at the University of Gédttingen and as an able philosophical 
writer—has produced a story in which philosophical reflection and theory over- 
shadow the narrative; a fact which justifies us in discussing his work here. 
Indeed, the story as such does not in the least lay claim to any independent 
artistic value; it merely serves to bring about certain situations which permit 
the author to express his thoughts in a more varied and attractive way than 
would be possible in a purely theoretical treatise. For still another reason the 
work comes within the province of this JouRNAL. The author wishes to sketch 
the outlines of his philosophical system, not as a purely personal and individual 
view, but as a result of the modern method of scientific thought. But is science 
the only controlling element in our lives? This question must be answered in 
the negative, for our age is everywhere deeply engrossed in a dualism of the 
scientific and the religious world of thought. Both have naturally arisen in 
the cause of civilization ; both stand to-day sharply opposed to each other on ac- 
count of their many irreconcilable claims. The religious world has its organi- 
zation in its ecclesiastical fellowship; nor does science, for her own purposes, 
lack corporate union ; but so far it has done little for the cultivation of higher 
ideal interests, for a common spiritual and moral elevation. The thought of 
pursuing knowledge, not merely as an end in itself or for purely practical pur- 
poses, but to make it the foundation of our entire view of life, still seems strange 
in many ways even to the civilized nations. Religion still occupies the position 
that should be held by a popular philosophy. As a system of metaphysics for 
the people, religion is everywhere found at the side of science, but in a way 
and with the help of formulas which, emanating from a non-scientific view of 
the world, unavoidably clash with our scientific habits of thought. Up to a cer- 
tain degree this condition exists and may be felt everywhere; but it is much 
less natural in a country like the United States, where the Constitution places 
no obstacles in the way of the complete individualization of religious creeds, 
than it is in Germany, where the ruling hierarchy, by means of outward pressure, 
keeps the best mental energy of the nation within the bounds of traditional and 
antiquated creeds. These conditions must be kept in view in order properly to 
appreciate the real purpose of the author. The “‘ League of Life” (Zedensbund), 
which he undertakes to describe, is the model of a free society, which shapes 
its life and the education of its offspring in an ideal form, not upon a founda- 
tion of historical belief, but upon one of living knowledge. Science is con- 
stantly being reproached with the fact that it brings the thought of man to no 
conclusion, and offers no goal to his life. Baumann endeavors to show here that 
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this poverty is merely imaginary; that the scientific world, if we properly utilize 
it, contains just as full powers of consolation and of elevation as does the re- 
ligious. He shows us the spiritual material with which such a society, established 
upon purely rational thought, would need to work, and at the same time shows 
how it is to be applied to the different circumstances of life in which, under present 
conditions, the priest takes the place of aspeaker. With this in view, he gives us 
extracts from religious discourses given before the league,—from funeral sermons, 
initiatory addresses, marriage discourses; he gives examples of the devotional 
services of the league; he develops its theoretical starting-points, the funda- 
mental ideas of its morality, its relation to religion and the state. Baumann’s 
“League of Life” is nothing else than a picture of an ethical society whose 
tendencies are not confined to merely practical morality, but whose members are 
at the same time joined by a common theoretical view of the world. And such 
a community of thought, which naturally must not become petrified dogma, but 
must leave plenty of room for individual freedom, seems to me also the absolute 
condition for the existence of such unions, as well as a necessary result of them. 
For this reason we recommend this suggestive work to the attention of the 


leaders and members of existing ethical societies. 
Fr. Jop1. 
PRAGUE. 
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CORRECTION. 


In the translation of Professor Gizycki’s review of Dr. Martin Keibel’s work 
entitled “ Die Religion und ihr Recht gegeniiber dem modernen Moralismus”’ 
(July number), the expression which occurs several times, viz., ‘‘ supernatural,” 
should have been “ extra-human,” Dr. Keibel’s point being that the source of 
religion is extra-human (aussermenschlich), but not supernatural (iibernatir- 
lich). We make this correction at the request of Dr. Keibel, with the full 
consent of the reviewer and translator. 
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